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INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER. 


LIFE is action, and so long as there is action there is life. That 
life is worth living whose action puts forth noble aspirations and 
good deeds. The man’s influence for truth and virtue persever- 
ing in activity, his life has not ceased, though earth has clasped 
his body in its embrace. It is well that it is so. The 
years of usefulness between the cradle and the grave are few. 
The shortness of a life restricted to them is sufficient to discourage 
many from making strong efforts toward impressing the workings 
of their souls upon their fellows... The number to whose minds 
we have immediate access is small, and they do not remain. 
Is the good we might do worth the labor ? We cannot at times 
refuse a hearing to the question. Fortunately, it is easily made 
clear to us that the area over which influence travels is vastly 
more extensive than at first sight appears. The eye will not 
always discern the undulations of its spreading waves; but on- 
ward it goes, from one soul to another, far beyond our immediate 
ranks, and as each soul touched by it becomes a new motive 
power, it rolls forward, often with energy a hundred times 
intensified, long after the shadows of death have settled around 
its point of departure. 

Isaac Thomas Hecker lives to-day, and with added years he 
will live more fully than he does to-day. His influence for good 
remains, and with a better understanding of his plans and ideals, 
which is sure to come, his influence will widen and deepen 
among laymen and priests of the Church in America. The 
writing of his biography is a tribute to his memory which the 
love and esteem of his spiritual children could not refuse ; it is, 
also, a most important service to generations present and un- 
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born, in whose deeds will be seen the fruits of inspirations 
gathered from it. We are thankful that this biography is being 
written by one who from closest converse and most intimate 
friendship knew Father Hecker so thoroughly. He will give us 
in his book what we need to know of Father Hecker. We care 
very little, except so far as details may accentuate the great 
lines of a life and make them sensible to our obtuse touch, 
where or when a man was born, what places he happened to 
visit, what houses he built, or in what circumstances of malady 
or in what surroundings he died. These things can be said of 
the ten thousand. We want to know the thoughts and the 
resolves of the soul which made him a marked man above his 
fellows and which begot strong influences for good and great 
works, and if none such can be unfolded then drop the man 
out of sight, with a “ Reguiescat in pace” engraven upon his 
tombstone. Few deserve a biography, and to the undeserving 
nome should be given. 

If it be permitted to speak of self, I might say that to 
Father Hecker I am indebted for most salutary impressions which, 
I sorrowfully confess, have not had in me their due effect ; the 
remembrance of them, however, is a proof to me of the useful- 
ness of his life, and’ its power for good in others. I am glad to 
have the opportunity to profess publicly my gratitude to him. 
He was in the prime of life and work when I was for the first 
time brought to observe him. I was quite young in the ministry, 
and very naturally I was casting my eye around in search of 
ideal men, whose footsteps were treading the path I could feel I, 
too, ought to travel. I never afterwards wholly lost sight of 
Father Hecker, watching him as well as I could from a distance 
of two thousand miles. I am not to-day without some experience 
of men and things, won from years and toils, and I do not alter 
one tittle my estimate of him, except to make it higher. To the 
priests of the future I recommend a serious study of Father 
Hecker’s life. To them I would have his biography dedicated. 
Older men, like myself, are fixed in their ways, and they will not 
receive from it so much benefit. 

Father Hecker was the typical American priest ; his were the 
gifts of mind and heart that go to do great work for God and 
for souls in America at the present time. Those qualities, assur- 
edly, were not lacking in him which are the necessary elements 
of character of the good priest and the great man in any time 
and place. Those are the subsoil of priestly culture, and with 
the absence of them no one will succeed in America any more 
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than elsewhere. But suffice they do not. There must be added, 
over and above, the practical intelligence and the pliability of will 
to understand one’s surroundings, the’ ground upon which he is 
to deploy his forces, and to adapt himself to circumstances and 
opportunities as Providence appoints. I do not expect that my 
words, as I am here writing, will receive universal approval, and 
I am not at all sure that their expression would have been 
countenanced by the priest whose memory brings them to my 
lips. I write as I think, and the responsibility must be all my 
own. It is as clear to me as noon-day light that countries and 
peoples have each their peculiar needs and aspirations as they 
have their peculiar environments, and that, if we would enter 
into souls and control them, we must deal with them according to 
their conditions. The ideal line of conduct for the priest in 
Assyria will be out of all measure in Mexico or Minnesota, and 
I doubt not that one doing fairly well in Minnesota would by 
similar methods set things sadly astray in Leinster or Bavaria. 
The Saviour prescribed timeliness in pastoral caring. The master 
of a house, He said, ‘“ bringeth forth out of his treasury new 
things and old,” as there is demand for one kind or the other. 
The apostles of nations, from Paul before the Areopagus to 
Patrick upon the summit of Tara, followed no different principle. 

The circumstances of Catholics have been peculiar in the 
United States, and we have unavoidably suffered on this account. 
Catholics in largest numbers were Europeans, and so were their 
priests, many of whom—by no means all—remained in heart and 
mind and mode of action as alien to America as if they had 
never been removed from the Shannon, the Loire, or the Rhine. 
No one need remind me that immigration has brought us inesti- 
mable blessings, or that without it the Church in America would 
be of small stature. The remembrance of a precious fact is not 
put aside, if I recall an accidental evil attaching to it. Priests 
foreign in disposition and work were not fitted to make favor- 
able impressions upon the non-Catholic American population, 
and the American-born children of Catholic immigrants were 
likely to escape their action. And, lest I be misunderstood, I 
assert all this is as true of priests coming from Ireland as from 
any other foreign country. Even priests of American ancestry, 
ministering to immigrants, not unfrequently fell into the lines of 
those around them, and did but little to make the Church in 
America throb with American life. - Not so Isaac Thomas 
Hecker. Whether consciously or unconsciously I do not know, 


and it matters not, he looked on America as the faircst con. 
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quest for divine truth, and he girded himself with arms shaped 
and tempered to the American pattern. I think that it may be 
said that the American cufrent, so plain for the last quarter of a 
century in the flow of Catholic affairs, is, largely at least, to be 
traced back to Father Hecker and his early co-workers. It used 
to be said of them in reproach that they were the ‘“ Yankee”’ 
Catholic Church; the reproach was their praise. 

Father Hecker understood and loved the country and its 
institutions. He saw nothing in them to be deprecated or 
changed; he had no longing for the flesh-pots and_bread-stuffs 
of empires and monarchies. His favorite topic in book and 
lecture was, that the Constitution of the United States requires, 
as its necessary basis, the truths of Catholic teaching regarding 
man’s natural state, as opposed to the errors of Luther and Cal- 
vin. The republic, he taught, presupposes the Church’s doc- 
trinc, and the Church ought to love a polity which is the 
offspring of her own spirit. He understood and loved the people 
of America. He recognized in them splendid natural qualities. 
Was he not right? Not minimizing in the least the dreadful 
evil of the absence of the supernatural, I am not afraid to give 
as my belief that there is among Americans as high an appre- 
ciation and as lively a realization of natural truth and goodness 
as has been seen in any people, and it seems as if Almighty 
God, intending a great age and a great people, has put here in 
America a singular development of nature’s powers and gifts, 
both in man and out of man—with the further will, I have the 
faith, of crowning all with the glory of the supernatural. Father 
Hecker perceived this, and his mission was to hold in his hands 
the natural, which Americans extolled and cherished and trusted 
in, and by properly directing its legitimate tendencies and 
growth to lead it to the term of its. own instincts and aspira- 
tions—Catholic truth and Catholic grace. Protestantism is no 
longer more than a name, a memory. The American has fallen 
back upon himself, scorning the negations and the doctrinal 
cruelties of Protestantism as utterly contrary to himself, as utterly 
unnatural ; and now comes the opportunity of the Catholic Church 
to show that she is from the God who created nature, by open- 
ing before this people her treasures, amid which the soul revels 
in rational liberty and intelligence, and enjoys the gratification 
of its best and purest moral instincts. These convictions are the 
keynote of Father Hecker’s controversial discourses and writ- 
ings, notably of two books, Aspirations of Nature and Questions 
of the Soul. He assumed that the American people are naturally 
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Catholic, and he labored with this proposition constantly before 
his mind. It is the assumption upon which all must labor who 
sincerely desire to make America Catholic. 

He laid stress on the natural and social virtues. The Amer- 
ican people hold these in highest esteem. They are the virtues 
that are most apparent, and are seemingly the most needed for 
the building up and the preservation of an earthly commonwealth. 
Truthfulness, honesty in business dealings, loyalty to law and 
social order, temperance, respect for the rights of others, and 
the like virtues are prescribed by reason before: the voice of 
revelation is heard, and the absence of specifically supernatural 
virtues has led the non-Catholic to place paramount importance 
upon them. It will be a difficult task to persuade the American 
that a church which will not enforce those primary virtues can - 
enforce others which she herself declares to be higher and more 
arduous, and as he has implicit confidence in the destiny of his 
country to produce a high order of social existence, his first test 
of a religion will be its powers in this direction. This is ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching. Christ came not to destroy, but 
to perfect what was in man, and the graces and truths of reve- 
lation lead most securely to the elevation of the life that is, no 
less than to the gaining of the life to come. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in other times and other countries the Church has 
been impeded in her social work, and certain things or customs 
of those times and countries, transplanted upon American soil 
and allowed to grow here under a Catholic name, will do her 
no honor among Americans. The human mind, among the best 
of us, inclines to narrow limitations, and certain Catholics, aware 
of the comparatively greater importance of the supernatural, 
partially overlook the natural. 

Then, too, casuists have incidentally done us harm. They 
will quote as our rule of social conduct in America what may 
have been tolerated in France or Germany during the seven- 
teenth century, and their hair-splitting distinctions in the realm 
of abstract right and wrong are taken by some of us as prac- 
tical decisions, without due reference to local circumstances. The 
American people pay slight attention to the abstract; they look 
only to the concrete in morals, and we must keep account of 
their manner of judging things. The Church is nowadays called 
upon to emphasize her power in the natural order. God forbid 
that I entertain, as some may be tempted to suspect me of 
doing, the slightest notion that vigilance may be turned off one 
single moment from the guard of the supernatural. For the 
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sake of the supernatural I speak, And natural virtues, prac- 
tised in the proper frame of mind and heart, become super- 
natural. Each century calls for its type of Christian perfection. 
At one time it was martyrdom; at another it was the humility 
of the cloister. To-day we need the Christian gentleman and 
the Christian citizen. An honest ballot and social decorum 
among Catholics will do more for God’s glory and the salvation 
of souls than midnight flagellations or Compostellan pilgrimages. 

On a line with his principles, as I have so far delineated them, 
Father Hecker believed that if he would succeed in his work for 
souls, he should use in it all the natural energy that God had 
given him, and he acted up to his belief. I. once heard a good 
old priest, who said his beads well and made a desert around his 
pulpit by miserable preaching, criticise Father Hecker, who, he 
imagined, put too much reliance in man, and not enough in God. 
Father Hecker’s piety, his assiduity in prayer, his personal habits 
of self-denial, repel the aspersion that he failed in reliance upon 
God. But my old priest—and he has in the church to-day, both 
in America and Europe, tens of thousands of counterparts—was 
more than half willing to see in all outputtings of human energy 
a lack of confidence in God. We sometimes rely far more upon 
God than God desires us to do, and there are occasions when a 
novena is the refuge of laziness or cowardice. God has endowed 
us with natural talents, and not.one of them shall be, with His 
permission, enshrouded in a napkin. He will not work a miracle, 
or supply grace, to make up for our deficiencies. We must work 
as if all depended on us, and pray as if all depended on God. 

God never proposed to do by His direct action all that might 
be done in and through the Church. He invites human co-opera- 
tion, and abandons to it a wide field. The ages of most active 
human industry in religious enterprises were the ages of most 
remarkable spiritual conquests. The tendency to overlook this 
fact shows itself among us. Newman writes that where the sun 
shines bright in the warm climate of the South, the natives of 
the place know little of safeguards against cold and wet. They 
have their cold days, but only now and then, and they do not 
deem it worth their while to provide against them: the science 
of calefaction is. reserved for the north. And so, Protestants, de- 
pending on human means solely, are led to make the most of 
them; their sole resource is to use what they have; they are 
the anxious cultivators of a rugged soil. Catholics, on the con- 
trary, feel that God will protect the Church, and, as Newman 
adds, “we sometimes forget that we shall please Him best, and 
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get most from Him, when, according to the fable, we put our 
shoulder to the wheel, when we use what we have by nature to 
the utmost, at the same time that we look out for what is beyond 
nature in the confidence of faith and hope.” Lately a witty 
French writer pictures to us the pious friends of the leading 
Catholic layman of France, De Mun, kneeling in spiritual retreat 
when their presence is required in front of the enemy. The 
Catholic of the nineteenth century all over the world is too quiet, 
too easily resigned to ‘the will of God,” attributing to God the 
effects of his own timidity and indolence. Father Hecker rolled 
up his sleeves and “pitched in” with desperate resolve. He 
fought as for very life. Meet him anywhere or at any time, he 
was at work or he was planning to work. He was ever looking 
around to see what might be done. He did with a rush the 
hard labor of a missionary and of a pastor, and he’ went beyond 
it into untrodden pathways. He hated routine. He minded not 
what others had been doing, seeking only what he himself might 
do. His efforts for the diffusion of Catholic literature, THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD, his several books, the Catholic tracts, tell his zeal 
and energy. A Catholic daily paper was a favorite design to 
which he gave no small measure of time and labor. He anti- 
cipated by many years the battlings of our temperance apostles. 
The Paulist pulpit opened death-dealing batteries upon the saloon 
when the saloon-keeper was the hero in state and church. The 
Catholic University of America found in him one of its warmest 
advocates. His zeal was as broad as St. Paul’s, and whoever did 
good was his friend and received his support. The walls of his 
parish, or his order, did not circumscribe for him God’s Church. 
His choice of a patron saint—St. Paul—reveals the fire burning 
within his soul. He would not, he could not be idle. On his 
sick-bed, where he lay the greater part of his latter years, he was 
not inactive. He wrote valuable articles and books, and when 
unable to write, he dictated. 

He was enthusiastic in his work, as all are who put their 
whole soul into what they are doing. Such people have no time 
to count the dark linings of the silvery clouds; they realize that 
God and man together do not fail. Enthusiasm begets enthu- 
siasm. It fits a man to be a leader; it secures a following. A 
bishop who was present at the Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more has told me that when Father Hecker appeared before the 
assembled prelates and theologians in advocacy of Catholic litera- 
ture as a missionary force, the picture was inspiring, and that 
the hearers, receiving a Pentecostal fire within their bosoms, felt 
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as if America were to be at once converted. So would it have 
been if there had been in America a sufficient number of 
Heckers. He had his critics. Who ever tries to do something 
outside routine lines against whom hands are not raised and 
whose motives and acts are not misconstrued? A_ venerable 
clergyman one day thought he had scored a great point against 
Father Hecker by jocosely suggesting to him as the motto of his 
new order the word “Paulatim.” The same one, no doubt, 
would have made a like suggestion to the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. Advocates of “ Paulatim” methods have too often left the 
wheels of Christ’s chariot fast in the mire. We rejoice, for its 
sake, that enthusiasts sometimes appear on the scene. The mis- . 
sions of the early Paulists, into which went Father Hecker’s 
entire heart, aroused the country. To-day, after a lapse of thirty 
or thirty-five years, they are remembered as events wherever they 
were preached. 

His was the profound conviction that, in the present age at 
any rate, the order of the day should be individual action—every 
man doing his full duty, and waiting for no one else to prompt 
him. This, I take it, was largely the meaning of Father Hecker’s 
oft-repeated teaching on the work of the Hoiy Ghost in souls. 
There have been epochs in history where the Church, sacrificing 
her outposts and the ranks of her skirmishers to the preservation 
of her central and vital fortresses, put the brakes, through neces- 
sity, from the nature of the warfare waged against her, upon 
individual activity, and moved her soldiers in serried masses ; and 
then it was the part and the glory of each one to move with the 
column. The need of repression has passed away. The authority 
of the Church and of her Supreme Head is beyond danger ot 
being denied or obscured, and each Christian soldier may take to 
the field, obeying the breathings of the Spirit of truth and piety 
within him, feeling that what he may do he should do. There is 
work for individual priests, and for individual laymen, and so soon 
as it is discovered let it be done. The responsibility is upon 
each one; the indifference of others is no excuse. Said Father 
Hecker one day to a friend: “ There is too much waiting upon 
the action of others. The layman waits for the priest, the priest 
for the bishop, and the bishop for the pope, while the Holy Ghost 
sends down to all the reproof that He is prompting each one, and 
no one moves for Him.” Father Hecker was original in his ideas, 
as well as in his methods; there was no routine in him, mental 
or practical. 

I cannot but allude, whether I understand or not the true 
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intent of it, to what appears to have been a leading fact in his 
life: his leaving an old-established religious community for the 
purpose of instituting that of the Paulists. I will speak so far 
of this as I have formed an estimate of it. To me, this fact seems 
to have been a Providential circumstance in keeping with all else 
in his life. I myself have at this moment such thoughts as I 
imagine must have been running through his mind during that 
memorable sojourn in Rome, which resulted in freeing him from 
his old allegiance. The work of evangelizing America demands 
new methods. It is time to draw forth from our treasury the 
“new things ” of the Gospel ; we have been long enough offer- 
ing “old things.” Those new methods call for newly-equipped 
men. The parochial clergy will readily confess that they cannot 
of themselves do all that God now demands from His Church in 
this country. They are too heavily burdened with the ordinary 
duties of the ministry: instructing those already within the fold, 
administering the sacraments, building temples, schools, and asy- 
lums—duties which must be attended to and which leave slight 
leisure for special studies or special labors. Father Hecker or- 
ganized the Paulist community, and did in his way a great work 
for the conversion of the country. He made no mistake when 
he planned for a body of priests, more disciplined than- usually 
are the parochial clergy, and more supple in the. character of 
their institute than the existing religious orders. 

We shall always distinguish Isaac Thomas Hecker as the 
ornament, the flower of our American priesthood—the type that 
we wish to see reproduced among us in widest proportions. 
Ameliorations may be sought for in details, and the more of them 
the better for religion; but the great lines of Father Hecker’s 
personality we should guard with jealous love in the formation 
of the future priestly characters of America. 


JOHN IRELAND. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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SAN LUIS POTOSI. 


As is well known, this is one of the leading cities of Mex- 
ico, and has been so for centuries. It takes its name from Don 
Luis de Leixa, who founded it in 1576. In this he was materi- 
ally assisted by a Franciscan friar, for then church and state 
were not at daggers drawn, as now, but worked hand-in-hand 
to further the spiritual and material interests of New Spain 
(though three centuries ago such a distinction would have been 
unintelligible), and the gray-robed disciples of the Mystic of 
Assisi kept well to the fore in the work of building up the 
new dependency of old Iberia. The name Potosi was added 
(borrowed from the celebrated mining-place in South America) 
when the extraordinary wealth of the mines of San Pedro was 
fully revealed. It is of little use naming the yield of the mines 
orjthe vast sums derived therefrom in royalties by the Spanish 
crown. One lump of gold in particular, that went to Spain, was 
unique in size and value, and in exchange for it the monarch 
very,graciously presented the city with a bell! However, in 
course of time some wooden pillars in the mines were removed, 
when the roof very naturally “caved in”; then water got into 
the mines, and, in fact, the business was ruined. Not that mining 
is entirely abandoned; much work is yet done, and attempts 
have been made from time to time to reach the old workings, 
resulting, however, in failure from want of funds; but there is 
little doubt that the old glories ot this mining district, so rich 
in the precious metals, will be revived and even surpassed. 

When mining failed them the inhabitants devoted themselves 
to agriculture, and in spite of the dearth of water managed to 
achieve some success. It is a poor spot indeed where nothing 
will grow; and if there be not water for irrigation the next best 
thing is to sow wheat and corn should rain happen to fall. 
However, a number of valuable Mexican plants are seemingly 
independent of water, and these, singularly enough, are most 
succulent and juicy growths. Around the fields near San Luis 
one finds stout fences of lofty organ cactus and various trees of 
the acacia family; within flourishes nopa/ or prickly pear, valuable 
as harboring the cochineal insect, and when singed of its thorns 
serving as feed for stock; moreover, the shoots when boiled 
afford an edible vegetable for the table; and the fruit, the tuna, 
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is cooling and delicious. The maguey, or aloe, is another plant 
much grown hereabouts; at five or six years old it matures and 
sends up a prodigious column or flower from the centre—that is, 
if it is allowed to. In maguey plantations this is prevented, the 
centre of the plant being scooped out and occasionally rasped 
with an iron spoon. The sap destined for the nutriment of the 
flower—agua miel, or honey water, as it is called—is for several 
months drawn off three times a day by means of a pipette, con- 
veyed into a goat-skin bag which the workman bears on his back, 
and then carried to the storeroom, where it is placed in vessels 
and allowed to ferment. It then appears a muddy-white fluid 
having a disagreeable odor, and the taste of sour cider and soda- 
water mixed. It is a cheap, intoxicating beverage; the beer of 
the lower orders, and is largely consumed. JMesca/, an inferior 
hollands, is also distilled from the maguey,; and the leaves of 
the plant, which now dies, produce 7zr¢/e, a long, tough fibre, 
stronger than hemp, and a staple article of export. 

Philip III.° raised San Luis to the rank of a city in 1658, 
and its population at present cannot be less than 70,000. 
Though in the tropics (latitude 22° g’ 8” north), its elevation of 
1,932 metres secures it from extreme heat, and a finer climate— 
dry, bright, and uniform—could not readily be named. Since 
October, 1888, San Luis has been in direct communication by 
means of the Mexican National Railway with New York and the 
City of Mexico, from which latter it is distant three hundred and 
sixty-two miles. When the Central Railway’s branch from 
Aguas Calientes to Tampico is completed, passing through San 
Luis, the latter city hopes to rival the capital. Saltillo, about 
two hundred and forty-seven miles off, is the nearest town 
of any importance to the north on the line of rail, and 
most of the intervening country is dry and desolate. One gets 
a tolerable meal for a dollar at Catorce (called after fourteen 
robbers who used to haunt the locality, and celebrated for its 
mines). The repast is served in some railway trucks on a side 
track, which have been thrown into one and now form a long 
room. Very creditable stations and houses for employees of the 
line are being built along the road; they are of granite, the leading 
product of the district, seemingly. For twelve dollars, and three 
more for the sleeper, one now travels from Saltillo to San Luis: 
in ease and comfort in twelve hours or so. But one shudders 
to think of the hardships of the travellers in ante-railway days, 
bumping painfully during long days and nights through these 
dusty solitudes, the rare and: brief stoppages for refreshments 
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being (to judge from the names of some of the ranches) more 
trying even than the jolting dz/igencia itself. For instance, 
what more suggestive of misery than the name of one such 
ranch, “ Mata pulgas’’—kill the fleas—that is, of course, unless 
the fleas kill you, or destroy your chance of repose? The first 
question you hear people ask on stopping at a Mexican ranch 
is, “Are there many fleas here?” And they are not likely to 
be disappointed if they desire company. 

But to return to San Luis. The present station is a fine 
granite edifice recently constructed. The Pullman porter deposits 
the traveller’s effects on the platform, but it is some little way to 
the cabs, and now the luckless wight must needs struggle man- 
fully, Pickwick-like, for the possession of his “ goods and 
chattels,” disputing with a swarm of gamins and _ street-arabs. 
Finally he and his mails are safely ensconced in the fly, the ob- 
trusive porters following, and he duly reaches the hotel, and then, 
mine host being appealed to, distributes a few coppers to the 
human gadflies and chases them from the premises. There is a 
good choice of hotels in San Luis, and they are fairly well served. 
The “ Hotel de las Diligencias” is on the main plaza, cr Square 
of Hidalgo ;. the “ Continental ” is a palatial old residence recently 
opened; “San Carlos” is a cheerful-looking house, with cool, 
green garden in the central court, but it provides rooms alone, 
and has no restaurant; the “ Hotel de San Fernando” is a com- 
fortable two-story building centrally situated, where you get good 
butter, eggs and milk, gravy-soup, fresh fish from distant Corpus 
Christi, kidneys, good steaks, and all one should require, for two 
dollars a day. In addition there are some second-class houses, 
as the “ Hotel de Hidalgo” (adjoining that of “Las Diligencias”’), 
‘where the sacred monogram appears over one door, and a fine 
display of whiskey bottles within the other. 

San Luis is a town of narrow, straight, cobble-stoned streets 
with granite sidewalks, and pleasing houses of stone and _plas- 
tered adove or sun-dried clay, more often of one than two stories. 
Within the entrance doorway one often catches a refreshing 
glimpse of the cool, shady patio or court, round which the house 
is ranged, with its trees, roses, and flowering shrubs. There is a 
good service of street-cars, first and second class, charging six and 
three cents respectively, and one often sees half a dozen running 
along together, each drawn by two mules, arranged tandemwise. 
There are plenty of .plazas, comfortable lounges, with their seats, 
walks, and fountains, and well-kept gardens with trees, oleanders, 
roses, giant geraniums, orange-trees, and a great variety of plants. 
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The one thing that is not understood or appreciated is grass; it 
is a mere weed, apparently. The only place we’ saw an attempt 
at any was in the ca/zada, or promenade ; tufts of grass had evi- 
dently been planted in rows at regular intervals of a few inches, 
but from lack of water they had not spread, but withered to a 
sickly brown, by no means beautifying the garden. 

On the west side of the main plaza is the Municipal Palace, 
a fine stone edifice of two stories, nearly a century old. In the 
porch is a guard of gendarmes in their cool white uniforms, and 
a sentry paces before the entrance with sword-bayonet fixed to 
his carbine. On the wall is a black-board with the latest tele- 
grams, domestic and foreign, clearly inscribed for public informa- 
tion; within are various courts for legal tribunals, the offices of 
the different state departments, and the assembly hall for the 
twenty-one state deputies. In the alameda is a bronze statue 
of Hidalgo, the Mexican Washington, standing on a fine pedestal 
of red and white marble, and erected in 1875. The old man 
is represented. with his right hand stretched out, whilst with the 
left he holds a roll and gathers up the folds of a vast 
cloak which envelopes his form and trails on the ground. He 
appears to a carping critic to have just stepped from a Turkish 
bath, and, swathed in a blanket and holding a towel, to be 
beckoning the attendant to come and shampoo him; but really 
and altogether it is a creditable work. Mexico cannot be accused 
of ingratitude to the memory of her patriots. Hard by the plaza 
is the English banking house of Pitman & Co., agents of the 
Mexican National Bank, the leading financial establishment in the 
Republic. The London Bank of Mexico and South America has 
also a branch here. 

There is a considerable foreign colony in San Luis Potosi ; 
Americans, of course, preponderating in the railway departments, 
and Germans in commerce. There are a number of foreign con- 
sulates, the American one being presided over by a well-looking 
individual with a wealth of chestnut beard and flowing, curly locks, 
a sort of Olympian Jove. He makes the most of both worlds, 
serving the Stars and Stripes politically and the Presbyterian mis- 
sions spiritually, and the consular office is bedizened with maps 
of the world in various colors, representing the “fields” of the 
different Protestant missionary bodies—the Catholic Church, with 
its history of nigh on two thousand years and its two hundred 
million adherents, being ignored. It is regrettable that these 
Mexican Protestant missionaries should not enjoy the respect and 
confidence of their compatriots and co-religionists resident in 
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the country. They irreverently opine. that were the missionary’s 
substantial salary withdrawn his labors would forthwith cease, 
supporting their assertion by the fact that though there are 
plenty of foreign Protestants in the country, not as a class much 
addicted to church-going, the missionary never troubles his head 
about them, but lets them “ gang their ain gaits,” because he is 
not paid to minister to them. As to the natives, they are of 
two classes, the “faithful” and the “free-thinkers.” A lawyer 
of the first class once said to the writer: “ These interlopers are 
a set of rascals (coguins); they come here for high salaries, but 
we don’t want them; why can’t they cultivate the soil or do 
something useful in their own country? The first teachers of 
Christianity in this land, Las Casas and his like, were devoted, 
self-sacrificing men, who cared as little for money as for the 
- gravel under their feet; but these people—I wish the government 
would bundle them all out; I have no patience with a pack of 
humbugs!”’’ Thus reasons the one class; there is another, com- 
posed of infidels who seem to favor Protestantism because it 
vexes the Catholics. What do these men‘want of Protestantism ? 
They call it a half-way house, and find it as impossible to accept 
the Translation of Elijah as the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
and find at least equal intellectual difficulty in the doctrine of 
the Trinity as in that of Transubstantiation. This may possibly 
be all very wrong and very deplorable, but these are facts which 
a: residence in the country demonstrates, and the real effect of 
the missions has been to stimulate the church to greater activity. 
In fact, no picture of Mexican life is complete which does 
not devote space, and much space, to the subject of religion. 
In spite of the indifference of the government, of the non- 
religious public schools, and ot the confiscation of church prop- 
erty and abolition of the religious orders by the Juarez govern- 
ment, the people as a whole are deeply religious, and nothing 
can change this state of things. On your very match-box, in- 
stead of a Parisian opera-bouffe dancer, you often have the pa- 
troness of the country, “ Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe”; on the 
window-shutters is the cross or sacred monogram, and “there is 
written on the bells of the horses, ‘Holiness to the Lord,’’’—or 
would be if they had any bells. Now, San Luis is celebrated 
for the number and beauty of its churches, with their charming 
proportions, their porticoes richly carved in ornate stone-work, 
their lace-like towers and noble domes, and their cheerful, home- 
like, cool interiors. Some of the pictures and images are doubt- 
less grotesque and barbaric enough it examined in detail, but the 
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effect of the whole is imposing and cannot be equalled by the 

moderns. As a proof of this, take two pretentious stone churches 

erected, doubtless at considerable cost, within the last few years. 

One is that of St. Joseph, in the alameda, or park (which stretches 

from the railway to near the main plaza). It is a pile of.stone 

with a dome and square shot-tower, and a huge blank wall, im- 

pressive from its vasty superficies—and from nothing else. In- 

side are two choice little pictures of Christ and the Virgin, 

entirely obscured by acres of gaudy canvas covered with maud- 

lin-looking * figures of saints of hysterical imbecility. From 

several horizontal bars studded with pegs depend waxen arms, 

legs, and heads, the offerings of votaries healed of their infirmi- 

ties. On all sides are pictures and statues of the husband of 
Mary, and the legend: ‘‘/te ad Joseph et quidquid ipse vobis 

dixerit facite.’ The other modern church we alluded to is “ £7, 
Santuario de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe.” It is at the end 

of the calzada or promenade, a paved causeway a mile long and 

of ample breadth, bordered by trees. The position is fine, the 

temple being elevated,’and the two towers most graceful. With- 

in the pretentious paintings are far superior.to those at St. Jo- 

seph’s, and some indeed possess a certain merit. But, however 
humiliating it may be to modern vanity, these fanes cannot com- 

pare with the cathedral and the old churches of the Carmelites, 

the Franciscans, and of St. Augustine, not to mention many 
others. However, it is only fair to say that we saw some very 

good work by a young native artist; several were paintings in 
oil after old masters (probably copied and enlarged from engrav- 

ings), which we found in the apartments of a young English 
priest who resides in the bishop’s palace, and others were in the 
examination hall of the ecclesiastical college, a fine establishment 
of recent date and now in process of extension. As to the 
bishop, Monsignor Montes de Oca, he is a man of great intelli- 
gence, educated at Oscott, and speaking seven languages. 

The Potosienses are very proud. of their theatre, named after 
Alarcon, a local poet. It is’ a shabby affair, with nearly two 
hundred chairs on the ground floor, and four galleries; prices 
range from a dollar to a real (twelve cents), and the house would 
possibly accommodate five hundred. The roof has a central 
ventilator and is flat, so much so that the authorities at first 
hesitated to allow it to stand, fearing that it would cave in. 
The architect hereupon asked the authorities to let six pieces of 
artillery be placed on the roof and simultaneously discharged, 
which was done, he the while smoking a cigar seated in the 
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building below. This experiment reassured the timorous,. and 
the roof has not as yet shown any intention of falling. The 
Mint is another remarkable establishment, and the possession of 
wealth in this country is not unattended with trouble—silver 
dollars, now worth, unhappily, but seventy-two cents American 
each, being cumbersome when they become numerous, and gold 
being but rarely seen. Then there is the Public Library and 
Scientific Institute; at the latter free education in the liberal 
arts is given by the state. The library has a good collection 
of books, Spanish, French, and English. There are a number 
of legal and medical works, and the mass of theological matters 
universally found in Mexican public libraries is not attributable 
to any ecclesiastical leanings on the part of the authorities, but 
to the spoliation of the old religious houses. 

Some singular types are to be met in the streets, though one 
remarks a deplorable Japanese-like tendency to abolish the grace- 
ful native mantilla and sombrero for the flaunting bonnet and 
stove-pipe hat of Paris and London.’ However, look at these 
little tots, in white frocks, veils, and wreaths; they are not infant 
brides-maids, nor have they made their First Communion; they 
have been to the church, officiating in the offering of the flowers, 
for this is May, the month of Mary. These soldiers now march- 
ing down the streets are a slouching, badly drilled set, and you 
notice that the officers are white and the privates brown; they 
are of different races. The men are said to enlist voluntarily 
for four years, and to be fed and clothed and paid two and a 
half reals, or thirty cents, a day. We should much doubt this— 
they don’t look well enough nourished. The Indian race must 
be degenerating, for the government has recently been compelled 
to lower the standard for recruits. The cavalry horses are tough 
little animals of fourteen hands, costing forty dollars, though it 
is doubtful whether the breeder gets much more than half the 
money. If the superior class of Mexicans ever wished it they 
could form as effective a corps of mounted infantry as there is 
in the world. The men can shoot straight, and horse and man 
can live on little or nothing and accomplish their thirty leagues 
in a day. Now look at this solemn individual, with tall silk 
hat and vast Spanish cloak. Doesn’t he find it hot and cumber- 
some in this summer weather ? Well, yes; but he is an eccle- 
siastic ; the government has inhibited him from wearing his sou- 
tane in the street, at any rate visibly, so he gathers it up when 
he goes abroad -and covers himself with a cloth cloak, regardless 
of the sun, and as hardly any one else will do the like, his appear- 
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ance is distinctive enough. But to see the original denizen of 
the land somewhat as he was before the Castilian reduced him 
to a condition of peonage you must go to the market and see 
the display of fruits, vegetables, and sweetmeats, placed in little 
half-penny piles on the ground beneath an awning like the sail 
of an Arab dhow. Or go to a fiesta, and in tents and booths 
you see the laborer in his white clothes and huge, mushroom- 
like straw hat seated silently on a bench, quaffing pulgue, which 
is served him in a rough earthen basin, replenished from time 
to time from one of the huge tubs in which the “ /cor divino” 
is stored ; now you see a man dancing, a tumbler half-filled with 
pulque balanced on his head; now a man and woman waltz round 
the limited space, which can only accommodate one couple at a 
time ; or, better still, they perform the jarade, an Irish jig, in 
which they keep perfect time to the weird strains of the harp, 
never tiring apparently, and continuing the fun ‘till morning 
doth appear.” Well, we can excuse them for taking their fill of 
pulque, or of San Luis beer at six cents a bottle, for most 
of the water is impure, drain-tainted surface water, capable of 
begetting any malady you please. We will drop in for a moment 
at this tent where Juan is parting with his hardly-earned reals 
at the gaming-table. And does not his master do the same to 
the tune of thousands, and mortgage his estates up to the hilt ? 
For the love of play is a passion and affects every class. And in 
the darkness without a beggar accosts us: ‘‘ Give me an alms, 
kind sir, for the love of the most holy Mother of God; bestow a 
trifle on me in honor of the Most Holy Trinity.” It is curious 
how saints and sinners, bankers and mumpers, the dude and the 
destitute, jostle each other here, presenting a perfect microcosm, 
a human kaleidoscope, a kingdom ina nutshell. And interesting 
and amusing it is, for it takes many sorts to make a world, 
and to an observant man nothing human is lacking in attraction. 


CHARLES E. HODSON. 








A LEGEND OF CUBA. 


A LEGEND OF CUBA.* 


NEAR to the northern shore of the beautiful Pearl of the Antilles, 

Where the broad Mexican Gulf breathes forth its health-giving 
breezes, 

The Hospice das Lazaros stands. The lofty walls which sur- 
round it 

Shut out from curious eyes its beauties of courts and of gardens, 

Waving ceiba-trees, and fountains and flowers without number. 

Shut out as well the living death of the lepers, 

Exiles from home and friends till Azrael release them from suf- 
fring. 

As if in the glare of noon each festering corpse in the grave-yard, 

Quickened to sudden life, should awake, and come forth in the 
sunlight, 

Hating its horrid self, and the loathsome shapes cowering around it, 

So these, forsaken of men, crushed to earth by the burden of 
being, 

Stung by the thought of the past, and shut out from all hope 
in the future, 

Curse God in pitiless life, when death is the boon which they 
pray for! 


Here had Martina come, in the first great anguish of sorrow; 
Many the scourges of sinners, but matchless her woful affliction. 
Passing one sunny day through the high-walled streets of the 

city, 
Hope and love in her heart, and a radiant joy in her being, 
Her happy eyes in their roving fell on the unveiled face 
Of one of a grotip of lepers, sunning their loathsome forms on 
the marble steps of the chapel. 
A shudder, a thrill of disgust, as if Death had breathed on her 
coldly ; 
Then something went out of her life which lapse of time could 
restore not; 
In its stead entered dread fear, and a grave and a gloomy fore- 
boding. . 
*Many years ago, a wealthy merchant of Havana, becoming a victim of leprosy, re- 
tired to the suburban plains, bidding his family an eternal farewell. While awaiting the only 
possible release from his sufferings—death—he determined to build and endow a home for fu- 


ture sufferers in his native land, to which they could retire upon the appearance of those signs 
which for ever doom a person to a living death. 
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Stricken in springtide of youth! Was there.then no other 

atonement ? ; 

No reparation but this, for loving, and loving too fondly? 

For casting aside the ties of religion, of home, and of kinship ? 

Many and grievous her sins. But the penalty! What of God’s 
justice ? 

A marriage of state, not ot church; a father’s mad curses and 
anger, 

Coldness and hatred ot kin—all these for the words of a stranger, 

Whose passionate love won her heart to his own, 

Making sin and all sacrifice easy. Yet the penalty! Had God 
no mercy? 


Was it for this, then, that Fate had accursed her with fulness 
of being, 
Moving her tender heart with a womanly woman’s ambitions 
For common household joys, for love, and the faces of children ? 
For one brief madding foretaste ot Heaven must Hell through 
eternity follow ? 


Day followed day, and week followed week, confirming her 
dread apprehension. 
Then came a fateful hour, when th’ twilight shadows were 
stealing , 
Softly through aisle and nave of the lofty, gloomy cathedral. 
And her sentence was passed and accepted. 


Through the high windows floated the glad, mellow laughter 
of children, 
Happy sounds of life, and the hum of the great city’s tumult 
Subdued and softened by distance. 
At times from the shadowy choir 
Faint, faltering melody floated. ‘For all his commandments are 
faithful, 
Confirmed for aye and for ever,” the burden borne down on the 
music. 
Pale nuns told their beads in the aisle, and a penitent prayed at 
the altar. 
Peace, holy peace, filled the place, with an almost perceptible 
presence, 
Aura of Love Divine from the Heart in dread splendor re- 
posing 
Under the sacred veils. 
VOL. LI.—20 
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_ At the feet of. the pitying priest the penitent leper was kneeling, 
Plucking out one by one wild hopes which like delicate blossoms 
Were springing still in the heart so blackened and seared by 
affliction. 
Sad and low spoke the priest as, with pitying, implacable justice, 
He uttered the words of doom, in a voice of divine inspiration : 
“Daughter, God’s ways are not man’s ways. The hand which lies 
heavy upon thee 
Smites not in meaningless wrath, but in mercy and loving com- 
passion. 
Better thy years of affliction, in desolate exile and sorrow, 
Than exile from love of God through the years of an endless 
hereafter. 
Better renouncement of him who with specious, resistless per- 
_ suasion 
Won thee from home and friends and the holy faith ot thy 
fathers, 
Than wilful desertion of Christ, who has suffered and died for 
thy ransom. 
Grievous thy manifold sins; and when Infinite Justice resents 
them 
Bow to the heavenly will in meek patience, and trustful sub- 
mission. 
Fearful it-is to fall into the hands of the living God, and in darkness 
To dwell as the dead were of old; yet when sorrow 
Bruises the wounded heart, when the soul is as earth without 
water, 
When the spirit hath fainted away, even then Heaven’s angels are 
_ nearest, 
Leading the soul out of trouble. So shall it be with thee 
If the cross which God places upon thee 
Be borne with .a cheerful submission, not dragged in obdurate 
moroseness. 
Sacrifice grave Heaven demands! Let this hour see its quick 
consummation ! ; 
Waver nor falter not! Rend in twain the strong fetters which 
bind thee, 
And He who of one such as thou hast said with benignant com- 
passion, 
‘Lo, many the sins now forgiv’n her, because she hath loved, 
and loved deeply !’ 
Will blot out thy sins in His blood, and encompass thy soul with 
His mercy.” 
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Forth from the silent church she crept through the gloom of 

its portal 

Into the noisy street, which the bright mellow moonlight was 
flooding, 

Bowed, and stricken, and faint, as one from whom hope had 
departed ; 

Yet in her secret heart a lofty and resolute purpose 

Fierce in its new-born strength, as is ever contrition in woman. 

Back, back for one hour to the home which to-night she must | 
leave, and for ever ! 

For one sad, hopeless touch of the lips which had won her from 
faith and from kindred ! 

For one silent, eternal farewell to the scenes of her life’s brief, 
mad Eden ! 

Then flight ’neath the pitying stars to the living tomb of the 
lepers, 

Till a merciful death bring oblivion ! 


A space, 

And with trembling limbs she silently stood on the threshold, 

Stilling the cry on her lips, and the sound of her heart in its 
beating. 

Strained and hot were the eyes which mirrored the objects before 
her ; 

Nerveless the icy hands tensely clasped in an anguish de- 
spairing 

At sight of the silent room which the soft, mellow moonlight 
was gilding. 

One swift glance, and with stifled cry she sank in the shade of 
the door-way 

Writhing in torturing anguish. For there, in the Lethe of 
slumber 

He lay, who had been her soul’s heaven, dearer than love of 
God ! 

Softly on eyes and lips the rays of the moonlight were falling ; 

On the clustering waves of his hair ; on the tender hands whose 
caresses 

Had made up the sum of her gladness ! 


; One word, and the strong, loving arms 
Would receive her with welcoming fondness ; 
The throbbing heart pillow her head ; and the eyes in their glad 
recognition 
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Answer hers with a long, ling’ring look of keen joy, and impas- 
sioned affection ; 

Fervid lips haste to prison her own in the fierce clinging rap 
ture of kisses! 

One such hour snatched from pitiless Fate, then would exile 
eternal prove easy ! 


But the hazard! O God! and to him! Oh! stab of that 
thought. To endanger 
His future, his life! Him whose safety was dearer than hope 
of God’s pardon ! 
When her touch in its nature was taint, and the breath of her 
life was defilement ! 


As prone on the threshold she lay, in the throes of her direst 
temptation, 
The voice of God spake in her heart, in the tones ot the 
ghostly commandment : 
“‘ Daughter, sacrifice grave Heav’n demands! Let this hour see 
its quick consummation ! 
Waver nor falter not! Rend in twain the strong fetters which 
bind thee, , 
And He who of one such as thou hast said with benignant 
‘compassion, 

‘Lo, many the sins now forgiv’n her, because she hath loved, 
‘and loved deeply,’ 

Will blot out thy sins in His blood, and encompass thy soul with 


His mercy !” 


With a fortitude born of contrition she rose from the shade of 

the doorway, 

Spurred to a sudden strength by the fervor and faith of renounce- 
ment. 

Then kneeling, her arms wide outstretched, she gazed towards 
the couch of the dreamer 

With sad, wishful eyes in whose depths a fiercest heart-hunger 
was striving. 

Such looks of despair and of longing she turned on the face in 
the moonlight : 

As the damned cast on high when Heav’n’s gates for one mad 
dening instant are opened, 

And the radiance streams forth in the darkness. 
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Then softly, with infinite yearning, 

She murmured her farewell of sorrow, ‘‘ Nevermore, dear my 
love! Nevermore ! nevermore ! ” 

As, stooping, she pressed on the threshold one passionate kiss ; 
then uprising, 

With long lingering look ot farewell in the eyes which hot tears 
were half blinding, 

She went forth for ever and aye, from her home, and her love, 
and her husband, 

Exiled, despairing, alone ; accurséd, unclean, and unholy, 

Into the glare of the street; her face toward the home ot the 
lepers. 

O way of the cross! Journey drear for feet tender-shod ! 


With passionate sweetness and joy on the soft, balmy breezes 
of evening 
Came surge upon surge of glad music; loud strains of the 
merry war 
From drum, and from trumpet and cymbal. In the smile of 
the marble queen * 
The thoughtless throng circled in gladness. 


Laughter and light and joy filled all the earth; and the ieper, 

The one thing accurséd and taint, crept past in the populous 
desert, 

Sole blot on the perfect night. 


At times through the barriers slender 
She gazed on the faces of children, and cried out to Heav’n in 
her anguish, 
Smitten and bowed to the earth in a faintness of prescient 
horror. : 
Now hastening forth from the shadows, she startled two lovers 
so blissful ; 
Now gazed through hot, envious tears where the flickering light 
of the tapers 
Touched the calm face of the dead.t Thus laboring wearily on, 
Forsaking the walls of the city, she compassed the silent plains, 
And gained the home of the lepers. 


* The Plaza de Isabella II., a favorite promenade in Havana. 
+ The long windows in Habanese houses are protected only by light Moorish tracery ot 
iron, leaving the interior visible to passers-by. 
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Here, when the August moon had rounded to radiant com- 
pleteness, 
Entered another life; and Martina, pulseless and white and 
still, 
Held to her stricken heart a weak, tiny form with closed eye- 
lids 
Whence ceaseless tears silently fell. “Twas her sin and her 
sorrow incarnate, 
Assuming the burden of life; on the threshold of woman’s ex 
istence 
To love, and to sin, and to suffer. And crying aloud in her 
anguish 
She marvelled if God were still God; if a Virgin with heart ot 
a mother 
Once bent o'er a Babe in a manger; 
If a Christ of benignant compassion had said, “ Lo, thy sins are 
forgiven thee!” 
That anguish like hers still could be! 
Then the weary eyes closed on earth’s sorrow 
And, dreaming, deceit mocked her slumber. 


’Twas night. And in fancy she lay on her couch in the home 
of her husband, 
Her newly-born babe on her breast. 
Soft shadows were leisurely swaying on wall, and on floor, and 
on ceiling ; 
While borne on the air of the evening came perfume of faint, 
clinging sweetness, . 
«Like that which encircles a shrine. 


At her side, kneeling low, in the hush ot reverent wonder and 
gladness, 
Was he who had been her heart’s rapture. 
O hour gained from Heaven! Blest fruition of woman’s most 
pure aspirations ! 
Happy mother and wife, cherished, honored! Proud queen of 
a heart and a hearth-stone! 
Then darkness enshrouded her soul, 


And a merciful Heaven sent oblivion. 
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Dreary the spirit’s wanderings dewn through the valley of 

shadows. 

Sad the unwilling awak’ning to life and its harassing sorrows, 

. To vacant, eager arms freed by pitying Death from their bur- 
den. 

When, after weeks of pain, she toilsomely crept through the 
garden, 

Led by a calm-faced nun, the rank tropic grasses were waving 

Over the grave of her child. 


Sweet was the evening air with fragrance ot rose and of jas- 

mine ; 

Odorous of mignonette, and the spicy breath of pimento; 

Gay-plumaged, twittering birds through the tufed palm-trees 
were flashing ; 

Insects of rainbow-hued desi 4 hummed merrily past to the 
fountain. 

Outside the sheltering gates was heard the gay prattle of chil- 
dren; 

Tinkling of passing bells, and glad, noisy voices of travellers, 

Careless in happy life. 


Within, where the pifion’s blooms and the pendant leaves of 

the coral 

Shaded the flowery turf, two black-garbed figures were kneeling 

Close to a tiny grave. 

Tranquil and fair of mien was she who with tapering fingers 

Numbered the well-worn beads, companions of many a sorrow 

Buried long since ’neath the waves of a peace passing all un- 
derstanding. 

Troubled her gentle heart for the sins and the sorrows of others, 

Wayward and wandering souls, rejecting the feast of the Bride- 
groom ; 

Blinded by passions of earth to the woes of an exile eternal. 

Calmly she prayed for the one who, stricken and crushed in 
her anguish, 

Swayed to and fro in the throes of a maddening, delirious sor- 
row ; : % 

Now kissing the flower-sprinkled turf; entreating the God of 
Compassion 

For death; for a grave by her child; for speedy release of the 
spirit 

From torturing bonds of the flesh. 
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Now, tora by conflicting emotions, beseeching the Mother of 
Sorrows 
To comfort with heavenly patience the desolate heart of her lover, 
Bereft of the joy of his life; deserted; alone in his sorrow. 
Now prone on the hillock of earth, in. baffled and impotent 
raging, 
With hot, tearless eyes, clenchéd hands, in passionate, quivering 
anguish, 
Accursing the pitiless God who had doomed her to hell of ex- 
istence ! 
Thus anger, thus grief, thus contrition, till, drooping, the gar/an 
de noche* 
Reopened its white-tipped blooms, in odorous joy of the star- 
. light. 


Where the frail love-vine twined, in amorous embrace ot the 
almond, 
Rested a. homely shrine to Her of Perpetual Succor, 
Mary, Health of the Weak and pitying Refuge of Sinners. 
Coarse and rude-fashioned the form of the Virgin Queen of the 
Heavens | 
Clasping the Babe divine. 
Darkened by ruthless time, discolored by dews and by sunshine, 
Nesting-place for birds, and haunt of the gauzy-winged insect ; 
Token withal of the faith of some pious and penitent leper, 
Seeking the Way of Life through Mary, the Gateway of Heaven. 


Here through long, dreary days Martina numbered her sorrows, 
Silent, dejected, alone. Time with its sluggish tide seemed to stand 
’ still 
To her, in her wearisome waiting for Death, the Benign, the 
Deliverer. 
Daily her beauty waned in loathsome and lazarly yielding 
To foulest disease. 
Thickened the once arched brows; the puffed and misshapen 
eyelids 
Hung on the scaly cheeks; 
Nodous the shell-like ears; the proud lips, 
Once a king might have sued for ungranted, 
Grew withered and blanched. Through the tresses of jetty hair 
Gleamed tendrils of sorrow-spun silver. Dread numbness o’er- 
powered the limbs, 


* A tropical plant which blooms at night, and is fragrant only by moon and starlight. 
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And the joints, grown fest’ring and foul, fell taint from their pu- 
trescent sockets. 

Only the heart was unchanged in the loathsome and festering 
body, 

And mem’'ry, bewailing the past, and dismayed by the fear of 
the future. 


So bore she her living death, until in its lingering circuit 
Passed the third weary year. 
Again summer’s zephyrs were sporting 

‘Mid crimsoning cupid’s tears, and hedges of blossoming alos, 

O’er campanile’s white-belled blooms, and the flaming tufts of 
hibiscus, 

When, musing in tearless grief ’neath the shade of the vine- 
circled almond, 

There woke in her darkened soul an echo ot long-silenced rap- 
ture, 

A. tone like the voice of God in the morning hour of creation, 

Flooding her gloom with gladness. 

While yet her quivering heart fluttered wildly, and thrilled with 
emotion, 

There entered with lightest tones, with jesting, and mellow laughter, 

A gracile and gentle group. 

Screened by vincas’ scarlet blooms, in silence she marked their 
coming: 

The kindly physician benign ; his friend, worldly, arrogant, 
pompous ; 

A maiden of youthful grace, with such mien as men dream of 
in angels ; 

Then sudden tears blinded the eyes that fell on the face of her 
lover, ; 

The noble and kingly ’mong men, forsaken, bereft, and deserted, 

Yet loving her still in her shame, and seeking her, outcast and 
exile, 

Disfigured, defiled, and revolting, yet shrined in his soul’s inmost 
recess. 

O tender and faithful of heart! O love for all sadness atoning! 

And prone on the tiny grave she wept out her joyous thanks- 
giving 

To Him who, in plenteous compassion, had heeded the voice of 
her weeping, : 

Had hearkened her sad supplication, regarding the cry of the 
lowly. 
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In prayer by the grave of their child shé would wait for his 

rapturous coming, 

Stilling the cry on her lips and the sound of her heart in its 
beating, 

As patience struggled with pride in its vain and regretful re- 
pining, 

Its taunting of beauty marred, of a form whence all grace had 
departed. 

With infinite effort and anguish she crept through the long lis- 
some grasses 

Seeking the fountain’s edge. 

Long, long in the calm of its silver she studied the picture re- 
volting 

With low, bitter moans of despair, with eyes which hot tears were 
half blinding. 

O sting keener far than swift death! Once loved for her love- 
liness solely, 

Crushed now was her woman's heart for that loveliness lost, and 
for ever ! 


Slowly the long day waned. The fiery car of the Sun-god 

Sunk in the tremulous waves. 

Still kept she her vigil lone, in heart-sick and impotent longing, 

Till fair in the azure heav’ns was blushing the first star of even. 

Then dallying footsteps were heard; and low-murmured tones of 
endearment 

Fell faint on her strainéd ear in the voice of all voices familiar. 

As crouched in the dewy grass she cowered in new-flaming anger 

Nearer and more near they came; the fair, gentle northern 
maiden 

Encompassed in love’s fond embraces. Whose kisses burned full 
on her lips, 

Whose words echoed sweet in her soul, Martina’s heart told all 
too plainly. 

As madly her hot pulses leaped in their flaming to passion un 
holy 

Low, tender, and clear came the word which hurled her to hell 
of despairing : 


“ Ah, fair among women, and blessed art thou, dear my love! 
my heart’s heaven! 


When first the pure light of thine eyes, as tender and searching 


as star-beams, 
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Fell full on my sin-darkened soul, lone, rudderless, tempest- 
tossed, veering, 

Debased by unworthy ot women, despoiled by false-hearted of 
men, 

Stilled were the fierce swayings ot passion; then out of the 
wreck of my manhood 

The Spirit of Worship arising, breathed ever thy tenderest name. 

_ O holiest and best! 

As to-day, ’mid the ranks of the leprous, in silence I followed 
thy footsteps, 

I bowed me in spirit before thee, as one who does homage to 
angels ! 

Would to God that all women were like thee, 

Violante, my angel, my wife!” 


What boots it to break the uprooted reed ; 
To crush the marred bloom of the lily; 
To rend from the bleeding heart the quivering threads of the 
heart-strings ? 


Day followed weary day; and week unto week succeeding 
Brought to the lepers’ home Violante in sweet ministrations. 
Cooling her gentle touch on thé feverish lids of the dying; 
Fervent her heav’n-inspired prayers in ears growing deaf to earths 
clamor ; 

Tender her counsels of patience, of meekness, and cheerful sub- 
mission, 

To those who looked forward to death as the tempest-tossed 
sailor to rescue. 

“Angel of Mercy,” 
presence. 

Only Martina, aloof, sat sullen and stern in her anger, 

Wrapped in the mantle of silence, her heart turned to stone in 
her bosom. 


they called her; and wept in the joy of her 


Circled three weary years. And while yet the curtain of rain- 
clouds : 
Draped darkly the door ot the sunlight, shutting out heaven 
and hope, 
Violante faded and died. 
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Even to the quiet shore, 

Where far from the turbulent current of life with its strifes and 
ambitions 

The lepers awaited Death’s summons, 

Came whispers of import dread, and far-reaching ripples of 
rumor ; 

Whispers of cruel neglect; of a love growing cold in posses- 
sion ; 

“Died of a broken heart!” sad eyes spake to eyes dim and 
tearful. 

Silent Martina heard; and the edgéd sword of grief pierced the 
deeper, 

The half-healéd, throbbing wound which quivered and burned 
in her bosom. 


Earth was ever the same. The flowers blossomed and faded, 

Winged seeds, floating aloft, went fluttering aimlessly south- 
ward. . 

Still to the palm-fringed shores the sea in its murmurs in- 
cessant 

Told the same tale of unrest, of freedom, and changeful do- 
minion. 

Still in the high-walled courts were color and fragrance and sun- 
shine, 

Mocking the halting steps, and the veiléd faces of lepers. 


Nature smiled on and on, unheeding the woes of her children, 

Counting two decades of years on the slow-rolling beads of the 
seasons. 

Still ’neath Our Lady’s shrine Martina kept her sad vigil ; 

Still by the tiny grave she waited for Death, the Deliverer. 

Time, which had marred the last trace of her youth and her 
radiant beauty, 

Left in their stead meek patience, and silence, and trustful sub- 
mission. 

Humble and contrite the heart once rebellious in petulant 
anger ; 

Mute the complaining lips; and cleansed from all traces of pas- 
sion, 

The soul in its loathsome abode was whiter than snow, through 
repentance. 
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Dimmer and still more dim grew the flickering light of the 
spirit ; 
Daily the lessening strength gave token of near dissolution ; 
At length in the darkened hall, shut out from the sunshine for 


ever, 
Kept she her bed of pain, disfigured, and limbless,* and loath- 


some, 
Counting the lingering days, and the dreary lapse of the star. 
time, ; 
Still with unquestioning faith, with hope, and with patience ex- 
haustless. 


Thus passed a lingering year. At length, in that time of re- 

joicing 

When angels on earth reappear to renew the glad pledge of 
redemption, 

The troubled heart fluttered its last. 

Tender and rev’rent the care of the holy women about her; 

Emulous each but to touch lier robe in its snowy enshrouding ; 

“ Angel!” and “Martyr!” they whispered, and mused on her 
long expiation 

Through lonely and piteous years, in silence and meek resigna- 


tion. 
“ Ah, she hath looked upon God!” they murmured in envious 
fervor ; 
“Radiant, glorified soul! Pure saint through sincerest repent- 
ance!” 


Under the time-darkened shrine they laid her to rest; where, 
declining, 
The Southern Cross marks her grave. 


E. A. FANNING, 


Norwich, Conn. 


* One poor woman had lost both arms and legs, and lay upon the ground a helpless head 
and trunk.— Sandwich Island Sketches. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


CHAPTER IV. (Continued.) 
LED BY THE SPIRIT. 


Concerning Isaac Hecker’s residence at Brook Farm, which 
was begun about the middle ot the following January, we shall 
have more to say hereafter. At present our concern is chiefly 
with those explanations of his conduct and motives which the 
anxieties of his family continually forced him to attempt. There 
is, however, among the papers belonging to this period one 
which, although found with the letters, was evidently so included 
by mistake, and at some later date. It is an outpouring still 
more intimate than he was able to make for the enlightenment of 
others, and is the first vestige of a diary which has been found. 
But it seems ‘plain that his longing for what he continually calls 
‘“communion,” and the effort to divine the will of Providence in his 
regard, must frequently have urged him to that introspective self- 
contemplation so common to natures like his before their time for 
action has arrived. We make some brief extracts from this docu- 
ment which illustrates, still more plainly than any of the letters, 
the fact that the interior pressure to which he was subjected had 
for its uniform tendency and result his vivid realization of the 
Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. It is written in a fine, close 
hand on a sheet of letter-paper, which it entirely covers, and 
bears date, January 10, 1843: 

“Could I but reveal myself unto myself! What shall I say ? 
Is life dearto me? No. Are my friends dear tome? I could 
suffer and die for them, if need were, but yet I have none of 
the old attachment for them. I would clasp all to my heart, 
love all for their humanity, but not as relatives or individuals. 
Lord, if I am to be anything, I am, of all, most unfit 
tor the task. What shall I do? Whom shall I cry to but Him 
who has given me life and planted this spirit in me? Unto 
Thee, then, do I cry from the depths of my soul for light to 
suffer. If there is anything for me to do, why this darkness all 
around me? I ask not to be happy. I will forego, as I always 
had a presentiment I must do, all hopes which young men of 
my age are prone to picture in their minds. If only I could have 

* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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a ray of light on my present condition! O Lord! open my 
eyes to see the path Thou wouldst have me walk in. 

“ Jan. 11.—True life is one continuous prayer, one unceasing 
aspiration after the holy. I have no conception of a life insen- 
sible to that which is not above itself, lofty. I would not take 
it on myself to say I have been ‘born again,’ but I know that 
I have passed from death to life. Things below have no hold 
upon me further than as they lead to things above. It is nota 
moral restraint that I have over myself, but it is such a change, 
a conversion of my whole being, that I have no need ot restraint. 
Temptations still beset me—not sensual, but of a kind which 
seek to make me untrue to my life. If I am not on my guard 
I become cold. May I always be humble, meek, prayerful, open 
to all men. Light, love, and life God is always giving, but we 
turn our backs and will not receive. , 

“Who can measure the depths of Christ’s suffering—alone in 
the world, having that which would give life everlasting, a heaven, 
‘to those who would receive it, and yet despised, spit upon, re- 
jected of men! Oh! how sweet must it have been to His soul 
when He found even one who would accept a portion of that 
precious gift which He came to the world to bestow! Well 
could He say, ‘ Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
do.’ He would give them life, but they would not receive. He 
would save them, but they rejected Him. He loved them, and 
they despised Him. Alas! who has measured even in a small 
degree the love of Christ and yet denied His superiority over 
man! His love, goodness, mercy, are unbounded. O Lord! may 
I daily come into closer communion with Thy Son, Jesus Christ.” 

On the 22d of February he addresses both of his parents in 
reply to a letter sent by his brother John, detailing some of 
their troubles on this head. He writes: 

“It is as great a difficulty for me to reconcile my being 
here with my sense of duty towards you, . . . Since I must 
speak, let me tell you that I have at present no disposition to 
return. Neither are the circumstances that surround me now 
those which will give me contentment; but I feel that I am 
here as a temporary place, and that by spring something will 
turn up which I hope will be for the happiness of us all. What 
it will be I have not the least idea of now. It is as impossible 
for me to give you an explanation of that which has led me of 
late as it would be for a stranger. All before me is dark, even 
as that is which leads m2 now and has led me before. One 
sentiment I have which I feel I cannot impart to you. It is that 
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I am controlled. Formerly I could act from intention, but now 
I have no future to design, nothing in prospect, and my present 
action ts from a present cause, not from any past. Hence it is 
that while my action may appear to others as designed, to me 
it is unlooked-for and unaccountable. I do not expect that 
others can feel this as I do. I am tossed about in a sea without 
a rudder. What drives me onward, and where I shall be driven, 
is to me unknown. My past life seems to me like that of an- 
other person, and my present is like a dream. Where am I? 
I know not. I have no power over my present, I do not even 
know what it is. Whom can I find like myself, whom can I 
speak to that will understand me? 

“ This makes me still, lonely; and I cannot wish myselt out 
of this state. I have no will to do that—not that I have any 
desire to. All I can say is that I am in it. What would be the 
effect of necessity on nie, I know not, whether it would lead me 
back or lead me on. My feeling of duty towards you is a con- 
tinual weight upon me which I cannot throw off—it is best, 
perhaps, that I cannot. All appears to me as a seeming, not a 
reality. Nothing touches that life in me which is seeking that 
which I know not.” 

To GEORGE HECKER.—‘Brook Farm, March 6, 1843.—What 
was the reason of my going, or what made me go? The reason 
I am not able to tell. But what I felt was a dark, irresistible 
influence upon me that led me away from home. What it was 
I know not. What keeps me here I cannot tell. It is only 
when I struggle against it that a spell comes over me. If I 
give up to it, nothing is the matter with me. But when I look 
to my past, my duty toward you all, and consider what this 
may lead me to, and then attempt to return, I get into a state 
which I cannot speak of. 

“By attempt to return I mean an attempt to return to my 
old life, for so I have to call it—that is, to get clear of this 
influence. And yet I have no will to will against it. I do not 
desire it, or its mode of living, and I am opposed to its tendency. 

‘‘What bearing this has upon the question of my coming 
home you will perceive. As soon as I can come, I will. If I 
should do so now, it would throw me back to the piace from 
which I started. Is this fancy on my part ? All I can say is 
that if so the last nine or ten months of my life have been a 
fancy which is too deep for me to control.” 

After paying his family a visit in April, he writes to them 
on his return: 
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“ Brook Farm, April 14, 1843.—Here I am alone in my room 
once more. I feel settled, and begin to live again, separated 
from everything but my studies and thoughts, and the feeling of 
gratitude toward you all for treating me so much better than I 
am aware of ever having treated you. May I ever keep this 
sense of obligation and indebtedness. My prayer is, that the life 
I have been led to live these few months back may prove to 
the advantage of us all in the end. I sometimes feel guilty 
because I did not attempt again to try and labor with you. 
But the power that kept me back, its hold upon me, its strength 
over me, all that I am unable to communicate, makes my situa- 
tion appear strange to others, and to myself irreconcilable with 
my former state. Still, I trust that, in a short period, all things 
will take their peaceful and orderly course.” 

To GEORGE HECKER.—*‘ Brook Farm, May 12, 1843.—How 
much nearer to you I feel on account of your good letter you 
cannot estimate—nearer than when we slept in the same bed. 
Nearness of body is no evidence of the distance between souls, 
for I imagine Christ loved His mother very tenderly when He 
said, ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee ?’” 

“T have felt, time and again, that either I would have to 
give up the life that was struggling in me, or withdraw from 
business in the way that we pursue it. This I had long felt, 
before the period came which suddenly threw me involuntarily 
out of it. Here I am, living in the present, without a why or 
a wherefore, trusting that something will shape my course intelli- 
gibly. I am completely without object. And when occasionally 
I emerge, if I may so speak, into actual life, I feel that I have 
dissipated time. A sense of guilt accompanies that of pleasure, 
and I return inwardly into a deeper, intenser life, breaking those 
tender roots which held me fast for a short period to the out- 
ward. In study only do I enter with wholeness; nothing else 
appears to take hold of my life.” . . . “I am_ staying here, 
intentionally, for a short period. When the time arrives” (for 
leaving) “heaven knows what I may do. I am now perfectly 
dumb before it. Perhaps I may return and enter into business 
with more perseverance and industry than before; perhaps I may 
stay here; it may be that I shall be led elsewhere. But there 
is no utility in speculating on the future. If we lived as we 
should, we would feel that we lived in the presence of God, 
without past or future, having a full consciousness of existence, 
living the ‘ eternal life’ ©. . . 


‘* George, do not get too engrossed with outward business. 
VOL. LI.—21 
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Rather neglect a part of it for that which is immortal in its life, 
incomparable in its fulness. It is a deep, important truth: ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and then all things will be added.’ 
In having nothing we have all.” 

To Mrs. HECKER.—“ Srook Farm, May 16, 1843.—DEAR 
MOTHER: You will not take it unkind, my not writing to you 
before? I am sure you will not, for you know what I am. 
Daily I feel more and more indebted to you for my life, espe- 
cially when I feel happy and good. Howcan I repay you? As 
you, no doubt, would wish me to—by becoming better and living 
as you have desired and prayed that I should, which I trust, by 
Divine assistance, I may. 

“Mother, I cannot express the depth of gratitude I feel 
toward you for the tender care and loving discipline with which 
you brought me up to manhood. Without it, oh! what might I 
not have been? The good that I have, under God, I am con- 
scious that I am greatly indebted to thee for; at times I feel that 
it is thou acting in me, and that there is nothing that can ever 
separate us. A bond which is as eternal as our immortality, our 
life, binds us together and cannot be broken. 

“Mother, that I should be away from home at present no 
doubt makes you sorrowful often, and you wish me back. Let me 
tell you how it is with me. The life which surrounds me in New 
York oppresses me, contracts my feelings, and abridges my liberty. 
Business, as it is now pursued, is a burden upon my spiritual life, 
and all its influence hurtful to the growth of a better life. This I 
have felt for a long time, and feel it now more intensely than 
before. And the society I had there was not such as benefited 
me. My life was not increased by theirs, and I was gradually 
ceasing to be. I was lonely, friendless, and .without object in this 
world, while at the same time I was conscious of a greater degree 
of activity of mind in another direction. These causes still 
remain. ‘ 

« . . . I feel fully conscious of the importance of making 
any change in my life at my present age—giving up those ad- 
vantages which sc many desire; as well as the necessity of 
being considerate, prudent, and slow to decide. I am aware that 
my future state here, and hence hereafter, will greatly depend 
upon the steps I now take, and therefore I would do nothing 
unadvised or hastily. I would not sacrifice eternal for worldly life. 
At present I wish to live a true life, desiring nothing external, 
seeing that things external cannot procure those things for and in 
which I live. Ido not renounce things, but feel no inclination :or 
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them. All is indifferent to me—poverty or riches, life or death. 
Iam loosed. But do not on this account think I am sorrowful; 
nay, for I have nothing to sorrow for. Is there no bright hope at 
a distance which cheers me onward and beckons me to speed ? 
I dare not say. Sometimes I feel so—it is the unutterable. Yet I 
remain contented to be without spring or autumn, youth or age. 
One tie has been loosened after another; the dreams of my youth 
have passed away silently, and the visions of the future I then 
beheld have vanished. I feel awakened as from a dream, and 
like a shadow has my past gone by. With the verse at the bot- 
tom of the picture you gave me, I can say: 
*¢* Oh! days that once I used to prize, 
Are ye for ever gone? 
The veil is taken from my eyes, 
And now I stand alone.’ 
“ But I would not recall those by-gone days, nor do I stand 
alone. No! Out from this life will spring a higher world, of 
which the past was but a weak, faint shadow.” 


CHAPTER V. 
AT BROOK FARM. 


THE famous though short-lived community at West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, where Isaac Hecker made his first trial of the 
common life, was started in the spring of 1841 by George Ripley 
and his wife, Nathaniel Hawthorne, John S. Dwight, George P. 
Bradford, Sarah Sterns, a niece of George Ripley’s, Marianne 
Ripley, his sister, and four or five others whose names we do 
not know. In September of the same year they were joined by 
Charles A. Dana, now of the New York Swxz. Hawthorne's 
residence at the Farm, commemorated in the Blithedale Ro- 
mance, had terminated before Mr. Dana’s began. The Curtis 
brothers, Burrill. and George William, were there when Isaac 
Hecker came. Emerson was an occasional visitor; so was Mar- 
garet Fuller. Bronson Olcott, then cogitating his own ephem- 
eral experiment at Fruitlands, sometimes descended on the gay 
community and was doubtless ‘“ Orphic ” at his leisure. 

The association was the outcome of many discussions which 
had taken place at Mr. Ripley’s house in Boston during the 
winter of 1840-41. Among the prominent Bostonians who took 
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part in these informal talks were Theodore Parker, Adin Ballou, 
Samuel Robbins, John S. Dwight, Warren Burton, and Orestes 
Brownson. Each of these men, and, if we do not mistake, 
George Ripley also, presided at the time over some religious 
body. Mr. Ballou, who was a Universalist minister of much 
local renown, was, perhaps, the only exception to the prevailing 
Unitarian complexion of the assembly. 

The object of their discussions seems to ‘have been, in a 
general way, the necessity for some social reform which should 
go to the root of the commercial spirit and the contempt for 
certain kinds of labor so widely prevalent; and, in a special 
way, the feasibility of establishing at once, on however small a 
scale, a co-operative experiment in family life, having for its 
ulterior aim the reorganization of society on a less selfish basis. 
They probably considered that, a beginning once made by 
people of their stamp, the influence of their example would 
work as a quickening leaven. They hoped to be the mustard- 
seed which, planted in a congenial soil, would grow into a tree 
in whose branches all the birds of the air might dwell. It was 
the initial misfortune of the Brook-Farmers to establish them- 
selves on a picturesque but gravelly and uncongenial soil, whose 
poverty went very far toward compassing the collapse of their 
undertaking. 

Not all of the ministers whose names have just been men- 
tioned were of one mind, either as to the special evils to be 
counteracted or the remedies which might be tentatively applied. 
Three different associations took their rise from among this hand- 
ful of earnest seekers after better social methods. Mr. Ballou, 
who headed one of these, believed that unity and cohesion could 
be most surely obtained by a frank avowal of beliefs, aims, and 
practices, to which all present and future’ associates would be 
expected to conform. Mrs. Kirby, whose interesting volume * 
we have already quoted, says that the platform of this party 
bound them to abolitionism, anti-orthodoxy, women’s rights, 
total abstinence, and opposition to war. They established them- 
selves at Hopedale, Massachusetts, where, so far as our knowledge 
goes, some vestige of them may still remain, though the analo- 
gies and probabilities are all against such a survival. A second 
band of ‘‘ come-outers,” as people used to be called in that day 
and region, when they abandoned the common road for reasons 
not obviously compulsory, went to Northampton in the same 
State, and from there into corporate obscurity. 


* Years of Experience. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 1887. 
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Mr. Ripley’s scheme was more elastic, and if the money 
basis of the association had been more solid, there seems no 
reason on the face of things why this community at Brook 
Farm might not have enjoyed a much longer lease of life. It 
seems to have left a most pleasant memory in the minds of 
all who were ever members of it. In matters of belief 
and of opinion no_ hard-and-fast lines were drawn at. any 
point. In matters of conduct, the morality of self-respecting 
New-Englanders who were at a farther remove from Puritanic 
creeds than from Puritanic discipline, was regarded as a sufficient 
guarantee of social decorum. Of the earliest additions to the 
co-operative household, a sprinkling were already Catholic ; 
others, including the wife and the niece of the founder, after- 
wards became so. Some attended orthodox Protestant churches ; 
the majority were probably Unitarians. Discussion on all sub- 
jects appears to have been free, frank, and good-tempered. 

There was no attempt made at any communism except that 
of intellectual and social gifts and privileges. There was a com- 
mon table, and Mrs. Kirby has given us some attractive 
glimpses of the good feeling, and kindly gayety and practical 
observance of the precept to “bear one another’s burdens ” 
which came into play around it. For many months, as no one 
could endure to have his equal serve him, and all were equals, 
there was a constant getting up and down at table so that each 
might help himself. Afterwards, when decline had already set 
in, so far as the material basis of the undertaking was con- 
cerned, and those who had its success most at heart had begun 
to study Fourier for fruitful suggestions, the first practical hint 
from that quarter resulted in Mr. Dana’s organizing ‘a group 
of servitors.’ These, writes Mrs. Kirby, * comprised ‘“ four 
of the most elegant youths at the community — the son 
of a Louisiana planter, a young Spanish hidalgo, a rudimen- 
tary Free-Soiler from Hingham, and, if I remember rightly, 
Edward Barlow (the brother of Francis). These, with one 
accord, elected as chief their handsome and beloved teacher. It 
is hardly necessary to observe that the business was henceforth 
attended to with such courtly grace and such promptness that 
the new régime was applauded by every one, although it did 
appear at first as if we were all engaged in acting a play. The 
group, with their admired chief, took dinner, which had been 
kept warm for them, afterwards, and were themselves waited 
upon with the utmost consideration, but I confess I never could 


get accustomed to the new regulation.” 
* Years of Experience, py. 178, 179. 
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The watchword of the place was fraternity, not communism. 
People took up residence at Brook Farm on different terms. 
Some paid a stipulated board, and thus freed themselves from any 
obligatory share in either domestic or out-door labor. Others 
contributed smaller sums and worked out the balance. Some 
gave labor only, as was the case with Mrs. Kirby, then Georgi- 
ana Bruce, an English girl of strong character. She says she 
agreed to work eight hours a day for her board and instruction 
in any branches of study which she elected to pursue. As an 
illustration of the actual poverty to which the community were 
soon reduced, and, moreover, of the low money value they set on 
domestic labor, we give another characteristic passage from. her 
book. The price of full board, as we learn from a bill sent by 
Mr. Ripley to Isaac Hecker after the latter’s final departure from 
the Farm, was five dollars and fifty cents a week : 

“When a year had elapsed I found my purse empty and my 
wardrobe much the worse for wear. As I was known to be 
heartily interested in the new movement, my case was taken 
under consideration, and, with the understanding that I was to 
add two more hours to my working day, I was admitted as 
bona-fide member of the association (which included only a dozen), 
and was allowed to draw on the treasury for my very moderate 
necessities. Forty dollars a year would cover these, writing- 
paper and postage included. The last item was no unimportant 
one, as each letter cost from ten to fifty cents, and money 
counted for more then than now. 

“T should explain that for the whole of one winter there 
remained but two bonnets fit for city eyes among six of us. 
But the best of these was forced on whomever was going to 
town. As for best dresses, a twenty-five cent delaine was held 
to be gorgeous apparel. The gentlemen had found it desirable 
to adopt a tunic. in place of the more expensive, old-world coat” * 

The income of the association was derived from various 
sources other than the prices paid for board. There was a school 
for young children, presided over by Mrs. Ripley, assisted by 
various pupil-teachers, who thus partially recompensed the com- 
munity for their own support. Fruit, milk, and vegetables, when 
there were any to spare, were sent to the Boston markets. Now 
and then some benevolent philanthropist with means would make 
a donation. No one who entered was expected to contribute his 
whole income to the general purse, unless such income would not 
more than cover the actual expense incurred for him. When 


* Years of Experience, p. 132. 
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Isaac Hecker went to West Roxbury the establishment included 
seventy inmates, who were distributed in several buildings bear- 
ing such poetical names as the Hive, the Eyrie, the Nest, and 
so on. The number rose to ninety or a hundred before he left 
them, but the additions seem occasionally to have been in the 
nature of subtractions also, taking away more of the cultivation, 
refinement, and general good feeling which had been the distin- 
guishing character of the place, than they added by their money 
or their labor. 

Isaac Hecker was never an actual member ot that inner com- 
munity of whose aspirations and convictions the Farm was in- 
tended as an embodiment. He entered at first as a partial 
boarder, paying four dollars a week, and undertaking also the 
bread-making, which until then had been very badly done, as he 
writes to his mother. It should be understood that whatever was 
received from any inmate, either in money or labor, was accepted 
not as a mere return for food and shelter, but as an equivalent 
for such instruction as could be imparted by any other member 
of the collective family. And there were many competent and 
brilliant men and women there, whose attainments not only quali- 
fied them amply for the tasks they then assumed, but have since 
made them prominent in American letters and journalism. Mr. 
Ripley lectured on modern philosophy to all who desired an 
acquaintance with Spinoza, Kant, Cousin, and their compeers. 
George P. Bradford was a thorough classical scholar. Charles A. 
Dana, then fresh from Harvard, was an enthusiast for German 
literature, and successful in imparting both knowledge and en- 
thusiasm-to his pupils. There were classes in almost. everything , 
that any one cared to study. French and music, as we learn 
from one of Isaac’s letters home, were what he set himself to at 
the first. The latter was taught by so accomplished a master as 
John S. Dwight, who conducted weekly singing schools for both 
children and adults. 

To what other studies Isaac may have applied himself we 
hardly know. It will be noticed that Mr. George William Curtis, 
in the kindly reminiscences which he permits us to embody in 
this chapter, says that he does not remember him as “ especially 
studious.” The remark tallies with the impression we have 
gathered from the journal kept while he was there. His mind 
was introverted. Philosophical questions, then as always, interested 
him profoundly; but only in so far as they led to practical results, 
It might be truer to. say that philosophy was at no time more 
than the handmaid of theology to him. At this period he was 
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in the thick of his struggle to attain certainty with regard to the 
nature and extent of the Christian revelation, and what he sought 
at Brook Farm was the leisure and quiet and opportunity for 
solitude which could not be his at home. ‘ Lead me into Thy 
holy Church, which I now am seeking,” he writes as the final 
petition of the prayer with which the first bulky volume of his 
diary opens. With the burden of that search upon him, it was 
not possible for such a nature as his to plunge with the unreserve 
which is the condition of success into any study which had no 
direct reference to it. We find him complaining at frequent in- 
tervals that he cannot give his studies the attention they demand. 
Nor were his labors as the community baker of long continuance. 
They left him too little time at his own disposal, and in a -short 
time he became a full boarder, and occupied himself only as his 
inclinations directed. 

It may occur to some ot our readers to wonder why 
a man like Brownson, who was then fast nearing the certainty 
he afterwards attained, should have sent a youth like Isaac 
Hecker to Brook Farm. it must be remembered that Brown- 
son’s road to the Church was not so direct as that of his young 
disciple, nor so entirely free in all its stages from self-crippling 
considerations. As we shall presently see, by an abstract of one 
of his sermons, preached in the spring of 1843, which was made 
by Isaac Hecker at the time, Brownson thought it possible to 
hold all Catholic truth and yet defer entering the Church until 
she should so far abate her claims as to form a friendly alliance 
with orthodox Protestantism on terms not too distasteful to the 
latter. He was not yet willing to depart alone, and hoped by wait 
ing to take others with him, and he was neither ready to renounce 
wholly his private views, nor to ‘counsel such a step to young 
Hecker. He was in harmony, moreover, with the tolerant and 
liberal tendency which influenced the leading spirits at Brook 
Farm. Although he never became one of the community, he 
had sent his son Orestes there as a pupil, and was a frequent 
visitor himself. Their aims, as expressed in a passage which we 
subjoin from Zhe Dial of January, 1842, were assuredly such as 
would approve themselves to persons who fully accepted what 
they believed to be the social teaching of our Lord, but who 
had not attained to any true er of the Divine authority 
which clothes that teaching: 

“Whoever is satisfied with society as it is; whose sense of 
justice is not wounded by its common action, institutions, spirit 
of commerce, has no business with this community; neither has 
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any one who is willing to have other men (needing more time 
for intellectual cultivation than himself) give their best hours and 
strength to bodily labor to secure himself immunity therefrom. 
' Everything can be said of it, in a degree, which Christ 
said of His kingdom, and therefore it is believed that in some 
measure it does embody His idea. For its Gate of Entrance is 
strait and narrow. It is, literally, a pearl hidden in a field. 
Those only who are willing to lose their life for its sake shall 
find it. . . . Those who have not the faith that the princi- 
ples of Christ’s kingdom are applicable to this world, will smile 
at it as a visionary attempt.” ; 

Brook Farm has an interest for Catholics because, in the 
order of guileless nature, it was the preamble of that common 
life which Isaac Hecker afterwards enjoyed. in its supernatural 
realization in the Church. It was a protest against that selfish- 
ness of the individual which is highly accentuated in a large 
class of New-Englanders, and prodigiously developed in the 
economical conditions of modern society. Against these Isaac 
had revolted in New York; at Brook Farm he hoped to find 
their remedy. And in fact. the gentle reformers; as we may 
call these West Roxbury adventurers into the unexplored 
regions of the common : life, were worthy of their task though 
not equal to it. There is no doubt that in small numbers and 
with a partial surrender of individual prerogatives, well-meaning 
men and women may taste many of the good things and be 
able to bear some of the hardships of the common life. But to 
compass in permanent form its aspirations in this direction, as 
in many others, nature is incompetent. The terrible if wonderful 
success of Sparta is what can be attained, and tells at what cost. 
The economy of the bee-hive, which kills or drives away its 
superfluous members, and the polity of Sparta, which put the 
cripples and the aged to death, are essential to permanent suc- 
cess in the venture of communism in the natural order. “ Sweet- 
ness and light” are enjoyed by the few only at the sacrifice of 
the unwholesome and burdensome members of the hive. 

Brook Farm, however, was not conceived in any spirit of 
cruelty or of contempt of the weaker members of humanity; the 
very contrary was the case. Sin and feebleness were capable, 
thought its founders, of elimination by the force of natural virtue. 
The men and women who gathered there in its first years were 
noble of their kind; and their kind, now much less frequently 
met with, was the finest product of natural manhood. Of the 
channels of information which reach us from Brook Farm, and 
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we believe we have had access to them all, none contains the 
slightest evidence of sensuality, the least trace of the selfishness 
of the world, or even any sign of the extravagances of spiritual 
pride. There is, on the other hand, a full acknowledgment of 
the ordinary failings of unpretentious good people. Nor do we 
mean to say that they were purely in the natural order—who 
can be said to be that? They were the descendants of the 
baptized Puritans whose religious fervor had been for genera- 
tions at white heat. They had, indeed, cut the root, but the 
sap of Christian principle still lingered in the trunk and branches 
and brought forth fruit which was supernatural, though destined 
never to ripen. 

Christ was the model of the Brook-Farmers, as He had 
become that of Isaac Hecker. They did not know Aim as well 
as they knew His doctrine. They knew better what He said 
than why He said it, and that defect obscured His meaning and 
mystified their understandings. That all men were brethren was 
the result of their study of humanity under what they conceived 
to be His leadership ; that all labor is honorable, and entitled to 
equal remunefation, was their solution of the social problem. 
While any man was superfluously rich, they maintained, no man 
should be miserably poor. They were reaching after what the 
best spirits of the human race were then and now longing for, 
and they succeeded as well as any can who employ only the 
selvage of the Christian garment to protect themselves against 
the rigors of nature. Saint-Simon was a far less worthy man than 
George Ripley, but he failed no more signally. Frederic Oza- 
nam, whose ambition was limited in its scope by his appre- 
ciation of both nature and the supernatural, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a measure of true fraternity between rich and poor 
throughout -the Catholic world. 

“There can be no manner of doubt that although Father 
Hecker in after life could good-naturedly smile at the singu- 
laritiés of Brook Farm, what he saw and was taught there had 
a strong and permanent effect on his character. It is little to 
say that the influence was refining to him, for he was refined 
by nature. But he gained what was to him a constant corrective 
of any tendency to man-hatred in all its degrees, not needed by 
himself, to be sure, but always needed in his dealing with others. 
It gave to a naturally trustful disposition the vim and vigor of 
an apostolate for a cheerful view of human nature. It was a 
characteristic trait of his to expect good results from reliance 
on human virtue, and his whole success as a persuader of men 
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was largely to be explained by the subtle flattery of this trust- 
ful attitude towards them. At Brook Farm the mind of Isaac 
Hecker was eagerly looking for instruction. It failed to get even 
a little clear light on the more perplexing problems of life, Dut 
it got something better—the object-lesson of good men and 
women struggling nobly and unselfishly for laudable ends. Brook 
Farm was an attempt to remove obstructions from the pathway of 
human progress, taking that word in the natural sense. 

Even afterwards, when he had known human destiny in its 
perfect supernatural and natural forms, and when the means to 
compass it were in his possession and plainly competent for suc- 
cess, his memory reproduced the scenes and persons of Brook 
Farm in an atmosphere of affection and admiration, though not 
unmingled with amusement. He used not infrequently to quote 
words heard there, and cite examples of things done there, as 
lessons of wisdom not only for the philosopher but also for the 
ascetic. He was there equipped with the necessary external 
guarantee of his inner consciousness that man is good, because 
made so*by his .Creator—inclined indeed to evil, but yet a good 
being, even so inclined. Nothing is more necessary for one who 
is to be a teacher amang a population whose Catholicity is of 
blood and family tradition as well as of grace, than to know that 
there is virtue, true and high in its own order, outside the visible 
pale of the Church. Especially is this necessary if Catholics in 
any age or country are to be fitted for a missionary vocation. 
That this is the vocation of the Church of his day was Isaac 
Hecker’s passionate conviction. He was able to communicate 
this to Catholics of the old stock as well as to influence non- 
Catholics in favor of the Church ; perhaps even more so. More 
than anything else, indeed, Brook Farm taught him the defect 
of human nature on its highest plane ; but it taught him also the 
worthiness of the men and women of America of the apostle’s toil 
and blood. The gentie natures whom he there knew and learned 
to love, their spirit of self-sacrifice for the common good, their 
minds at once innocent and cultivated, their devotion to their 
high ideal, the absence of meanness, coarseness, vulgarity, the 
sinking of private ambitions, the patience with the defects of others, 
their desire to establish the communism of at least intellectual 
gifts—all this and much more of the kind fixed his views and affec- 
tions in a mould which eminently fitted him as a vessel of election 
for apostolic uses. 

Before passing to the study of Isaac Hecker’s own interior 
during the period of his residence at Brook Farm, it is our pleasant 
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privilege to communicate to our readers the subjoined charming 
reminiscence of his personality at the time, from one who was his 
associate there : 

“ West New Brighton, S. I, February 28, 1890.—DEAR SIR: I 
fear that my recollections of Father Hecker will be of little service 
to you, for they are very scant. But the impression of the young 
man whom I knew at Brook Farm is still vivid. It must have 
been in the year 1843 that he came to the Farm in West Roxbury, 
near Boston. He was a youth of twenty-three, of German aspect, 
and I think his face was somewhat seamed with small-pox. But his 
sweet and candid expression, his gentle and affectionate manner, 
were very winning. He had an air of singular refinement and 
self-reliance combined with a half-eager inquisitiveness, and upon 
becoming acquainted with him, I told him that he was Ernest 
the Seeker, which was the title of a story of mental unrest which 
William Henry Channing was then publishing in the Déaé. 

“Hecker, or, as I always called him and think of him, Isaac, 
had apparently come to Brook Farm because it was a result of 
the intellectual agitation of the time which had reached and 
touched him in New York. He had been bred a baker, he told 
me, and I remember with what satisfaction he said to me, ‘I 
am sure of my livelihood because I can make good bread.’ His 
powers in this way were most satisfactorily tested at the Farm, 
or, as it was generally called, ‘the Community,’ although it was 
in no other sense a community than an association of friendly 
workers in common. He was drawn to Brook Farm by the 
belief that its life would be at least agreeable to his convictions and 
tastes, and offer him the society of those who might answer some 
of his questions, even if they could not satisfy his longings. 

“By what influences his mind was first affected by the moral 
movement known in New England as transcendentalism, I do not 
know. Probably he may have heard Mr. Emerson lecture in New 
York, or he may have read Brownson’s Charles Elwood, which 
dealt with the questions that engaged his mind and conscience. 
But among the many interesting figures at Brook Farm I recall 
none more sincerely absorbed than Isaac Hecker in serious ques- 
tions. The merely esthetic aspects of its life, its gayety and social 
pleasures, he regarded good-naturedly, with the air of a spectator 
who tolerated rather than needed or enjoyed them. There was 
nothing ascetic or severe in him, but I have often thought since 
that his feeling was probably what he might have afterward 
described as a consciousness that he must be about his Father’s 
business. 

“T dco not remember him as especially studious. Mr. Ripley 
had classes in German philosophy and metaphysics, in Kant and 
Spinoza, and Isaac used to look in, as he turned wherever he 
thought he might find answers to his questions. He went to hear 
Theodore Parker preach in the Unitarian Church in the neigh- 
boring village of West Roxbury. He went into Boston, about 
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ten miles distant, to talk with Brownson, and to Concord to see 
Emerson. He entered into the working life at the Farm, but 
always, as it seemed to me, with the same reserve and attitude 
of observation. He was the dove floating in the air, not yet 
finding the spot on which his foot might rest. 

‘The impression that I gathered from my intercourse with 
him, which was boyishly intimate and affectionate, was that of 
all ‘the apostles of the newness,’ as they were gayly called, whose 
counsel he sought, Brownson was the most satisfactory to him. 
I thought then that this was due to the authority of Brownson’s 
masterful tone, the definiteness of his views, the force of his 
‘understanding,’ as the word was then philosophically used in 
distinction from the reason. Brownson’s mental vigor and posi- 
tiveness were very agreeable to a candid mind which was specu- 
latively adrift and experimenting, and, as it seemed to me, which 
was more emotional than logical. Brownson, after his life of varied 
theological and controversial activity, was drawing toward the 
Catholic Church, and his virile force fascinated the more delicate 
and sensitive temper of the young man, and, I have always sup- 
posed, was the chief influence which at that time affected Hecker’s 
views, although he did not then enter the Catholic Church. 

‘He was a general favorite at Brook Farm, always equable 
and playful, wholly simple and frank in manner. He talked 
readily and easily, but not controversially. His smile was singu- 
larly attractive and sympathetic, and the earnestness of which I 
have spoken gave him an unconscious personal dignity. His 
temperament was sanguine. The whole air of the youth was that 
of goodness. I do not think that the impression made by him 
forecast his career, or, in any degree, the leadership which he 
afterwards held in his Church. But everybody who knew him at 
that time must recall his charming amiability. 

“T think that he did not remain at Brook Farm for a whole 
year, and when later he went to Belgium to study theology at 
the seminary of Mons he wrote me many letters, which I am 
sorry to say have disappeared. I remember that he labored with 
friendly zeal to draw me to his Church, and at his request I read 
the life and some writing of St. Alphonse of Liguori. Gradually 
our correspondence declined when I was in Europe, and was never 
resumed; nor do I remember seeing him again more than once, 
many years ago. There was still in the clerical figure, which was 
very strange to me, the old sweetness of smile and address; 
there was some talk of the idyllic days, some warm words of 
hearty good will, but our interests were very different, and, parting, 
we went our separate ways. For a generation we lived in the 
same city, yet we never met. But I do not lose the bright recol- 
lection of Ernest the Seeker, nor forget the frank, ardent, gener- 
ous, manly youth, Isaac Hecker. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘“GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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IF you are ever in the Adirondacks do not “come out ”—in 
that region you “come out” like a débutante and “go in” like 
a woodchuck, instead of going and coming as in other places— 
until you have rowed on Lake Placid. There is one point on 
the lake where, if your guide has an eye for effect, or thinks 
that you have, he will rest on his oars while he points out the 
distant mountains, Marcy and McIntyre, and in the opposite di- 
rection Whiteface rising sheer from the fair water. You will 
not soon forget those views of mountain lines and wooded 
shores and lonely water—the cone of Marcy—rightly called Ta- 
hawus, the cloud-splitter—the huge, amorphous bulk of McIntyre 
and the double peaks of its neighbor. Evelyn Carter was glad 
that she saw them first alone on the water with her ‘silent guide. 
The gay chattering crowd on the hotel piazza had been unu- 
sually tiresome that morning—the old ladies crocheting or read- 
ing novels; the girls, with flannel skirts and big hats or trim 
Tams; the very young men in knickerbockers, tramping up and 
down telling them stories of the trail and explaining amateur 
photography, and saying patronizingly how well Old Whiteface 
came out to-day, with a familiarity which she felt like resenting 
—they were all out of harmony with the solemn, broad-breasted 
mountain, whose feet seemed planted in the lake and whose 
scarred and stony head gave him his rarely heard Indian name, 
Theanoguen. 

When Mrs. Armistead had discovered that a dear friend 
of hers was at the West Shore, six miles down the lake, and 
that the best way to go there was by boat, Evelyn proposed 
to go with her that far, and when she landed, to continue 
around the lake, intending to return home by the “carry” and 
Mirror Lake. It suited her better to be “here where never a 
boat had been,” as she felt like misquoting; for once out of 
sight of the hotel the tourists have left no more trace of their 
presence in the great woods than the boat’s sharp Keel upon the 
water, and you feel as if you were the first and only person in 
those great silences and shadows. On this morning, however, 
the lake was neither silent nor shadowy. A brilliant sun shone 
from a cloudless sky and was reflected in a myriad points of 
light like polished steel on the bosom of the water, and since 
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Mrs. Armistead landed a sudden wind had come down trom some 
cleft of the hills and was tossing up the white caps on every 
side, and as the boat came nearer the shore to get under the 
lee the wind was loud and shrill in the trees. 

“Don’t you think it is getting rather rough?” she asked 
the guide. 

“Oh! I’ve seen it rougher than this,’ 
factory answer. 

She did not wish to feel afraid; and, in fact, she did not 
know whether they were in danger then, though she felt sure 
they soon would be if the waves ran much higher, and they 
seemed to grow larger every minute, so she tried to reassure 


’ 


was his rather unsatis- 


herself by saying : 

““Of course, you would turn back if there was any danger?” 

‘“No, marm, I an’t one of the kind to turn back. If I say 
I am going to row around the lake, I keep on an’ do it. I 
don’t mind no wind.” 

While this statement was highly creditable to his honest re- 
solve that his passengers should have their money’s worth, it 
was not very encouraging to a girl who could not swim, and who 
had never before been in so narrow a boat on so broad a sheet 
of water. He may haye thought so himself, for he added: 

“You don’t want to feel afraid, miss.” 

Evelyn laughed, and was just about to say, “I don’t want 
to, but I do,” when a specially big wave—Mr. Lowell’s “ foam- 
ing decumane,” perhaps—broke full against the guide’s shoulder 
and sent a shower of spray into her face. They had passed 
from the lee of the island and to reach the “carry” had to 
change their course, and could no longer keep the boat’s head 
to the waves. The sun was still shining, mockingly now, it 
seemed to Evelyn, and the dark yet dazzling waves were leap- 
ing around them, a little hell of waters, and grim Theanoguen. 
seemed to say, ‘You came into my awful solitudes with your 
light laughter and petty cares—a race of summer flies that perish 
in an hour; leave me alone again with the wind and the sky.” 
She was not too much frightened to watch with admiration the 
guide’s skill and strength and patience as inch by inch he made 
his way across the lake, though each time he tried to make 
good his course the water dashed in until she was wet through. 
From her position she saw every wave—which ones they - 
would ride as the guide let his boat face them, and which 
would break against her as he tried to make headway. Inch 
by inch they had nearly won their way to the carry, when a 
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huge wave seemed to rise suddenly and struck them broad- 
side on. The guide pulled one mighty. stroke to bring the boat 
round, Evelyn heard a sound of splintering wood above the 
roar of the water and the shrieking wind, and found herself half 
blinded in the lake, but so near the shore that an overhang- 
ing bough was within her reach by which she pulled herself to 
the land, and looking back saw the boat floating quietly in up- 
side down beside the guide, who had an ugly cut on the fore- 
head and the handle of his broken oar still in his hand. She 
waded out and dragged him to the shore before he recovered 
consciousness, for he had been stunned and cut by his own oar, 
which broke against that weight of water. He soon revived and 
sat up like a wounded hero, with his forehead bound up with 
Evelyn’s wet handkerchief. 

“ Well,” said she, *‘ you see I was right to feel afraid.” 

“No, miss. There warn’t no danger. You didn’t want to 
feel afraid.” 

“Why, we were upset and came near drowning!” 

“ There warn’t no real danger, if only that durned oar hadn’t 
broke.” 

She did not argue the point, for she was glad enough to get 
off with nothing worse than a wetting, and now was anxious to 
get back to the hotel and to dry cloties. 

“Is there any way of getting through the woods to the carry ?” 
she asked, 

“No, miss. There an’t no road except by water.” 

“ Why, how do the people who camp out get away ?” 

“By boats. We'll have to get to one of the camps and 
borrow a boat. There’s one not far from here that belongs to 
a man that paints. You just stay here and I'll borrow his 
boat.” 

But when he started to walk, the guide staggered and turned 
so white that Evelyn saw he was unfit to make his way through 
the thick woods and over the slippery stones and fallen trees 
which surrounded them on every side except the lake. He gave 
her some general directions, and she set off in good spirits, 
rather exhilarated by her adventure, and walking as fast as the 
ground permitted. Consequently not many minutes later Win- 
throp Crowninshield, painting quietly in front of his camp, heard 
a noise of breaking twigs and boughs behind him, and. then a 
voice that sounded very sweet and a little familiar saying: 

‘‘ We have had an accident and the guide is rather hurt. 
Would you—” 
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The sentence was not finished, for as he rose and turned 
towards her he exclaimed: 

“Evelyn! you here? Are you hurt?” And his hand grasped 
hers warmly and did not at once release it. 

He seemed perfectly unconscious of a subtle charge in her 
manner as he asked a dozen questions, and gave her orders with 
an air of taking command of her and of the situation that, in 
spite of her mental protest, was still a relief. ‘‘ Sit here with 
your feet to the fire; your dress is wringing wet. Do you feel 
at all chilly ?”’ He took her hand again, this time in such a 
matter-of-course manner that she did not attempt to draw it 
away. 

“ Not in the least. I ran part of the way and I am only 
out of breath.” 

“That is well, but you had better drink this.” And he handed 
her a little silver cup half-full of brandy and water. 

‘Indeed I am perfectly well. The guide—” 

“T’ll see about him later. You are in danger now—not 
of drowning, but of rheumatism. So you had a guide? I was 
afraid you had been rash enough to go on the lake with an 
amateur. Accidents don’t happen with the guides generally. 
Who was yours? Campbell ? Why he is the safest man on the 
lake. How did it happen ?” : 

She told him briefly, while he was filling a flask with 
brandy and getting a tight little roll of bandages and a piece 
of oil silk from a rough wooden “locker” which stood inside his 
camp. A camp, I may say to those who have not seen one, is 
an untrimmed log house on three sides, the fourth or front being 
open to the big fire which is kept up at night always and very 
often during the day. The comfort-lovers who occupy them 
several weeks have a cot and a table, but the correct thing 
is to sleep on a blanket spread over a bed of hemlock and 
balsam firs. 

“My guide is off for the day, I am sorry to say, and I 
shall have to leave you until I look after Campbell; but then 
I'll row you across as soon as possible. You had better keep 
moving while your clothes are wet. If you could only row as 
well as you can ride I would give you an oar, and then there 
would be no danger of taking cold. If you feel the least chill 
take the rest of the brandy. I won’t be an instant longer than 
I can help.” 

By this time he had run out a little canoe from a shed built 


under the trees, and with a few rapid strokes was soon out of 
VOL. LI,—22 
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sight beyond the rocky point which jutted out between his 
camp and the scene of their “ shipwreck.” And when Evelyn 
was alone her first thought was not of her own escape, nor the 
strange chance of their meeting after so many years—they met 
last as betrothed lovers, and she had said at parting, “I will 
never willingly see you again.” She only thought again and 
again, so persistently that she could almost hear the words 
repeat themselves, “He has forgotten that he ever cared for 
me.” In vain she tried to believe that she was pleased at his 
indifference, and then to turn her ideas into some other channel; 
she could not escape that haunting reflection which even the 
physical surroundings seemed to shut in with her, for there was 
only a short path from the camp to the landing on which she 
could walk.’ She stopped finally in front of the camp and tried 
to divert her attention by looking at its arrangement. By the 
side of the cot there was a rough table of wood with the bark 
left on it, used apparently as a writing-desk, for she saw pens 
and inkstand, and with a shelf for a few books ingeniously 
fitted up beneath it and a small crayon on an easel of balsam 
fir—a woman’s head whose features she could not distinguish’ at 
that distance. Of course it was his wife’s, the lovely Northern 
cousin whom he had married two years after their engagement 
was broken. At once she was possessed with a violent desire 
to see it, and restrained by a feeling of delicacy from looking 
at it in his absence. The little room was sacred by its frank 
defencelessness ; to cross the threshold seemed like reading an 
open letter. She remembered his last injunction, to drink the 
brandy if she felt cold, and the little silver cup stood beside 
the portrait. She was beginning to feel cold, at least she 
thought she was; nonsense! she was perfectly well ; that was a 
dishonest excuse to gratify her curiosity. But she ought to do 
everything that-would prevent her taking cold, and moreover 
he would like her to see his beautiful wife. Why must she be 
such a fool ? Why couldn’t she go and look at it simply and 
naturally. He was no more to her now than any other stranger 
who had done her a kindness. Any one could look at a picture. 
She walked up to it, and as she looked her eyes filled slowly. 
It was a lovely face that she saw, a girl of eighteen with soft, 
waving hair brushed back from a low, poetical brow, the lips and 
cheeks wearing the sweet curves of early youth, and the beauti- 
ful clear eyes looking from under long lashes with a fresh 
interest and a touching confidence in life that was very pathetic 
to the woman of twenty-eight, for it was her own likeness that 
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Evelyn saw, and she felt so sorry, so sorry for the foolish, happy 
child who had no existence now except upon that fragile 
paper ! 

Crowninshield’s returning step brought a blush to her cheek 
so deep that it pained her. Apparently he did not observe it, 
for he only said, “I am glad you took the rest of the brandy.” 

“T didn’t,” she answered, for, though she might attempt to 
deceive herself, she would not be base enough to deceive him. 
““T wanted to see this picture’; and then hated herself for hav- 
ing to make the admission. 

“It was done just after I left Virginia,” he said quietly. 

“T supposed that it was your wife,” she said, determined 
that he should not think that she was vain enough to fancy 
he still remembered that old love affair. 

He. looked at her a little curiously. 

“T am not married. If you will finish that brandy we will 
start at once. The wind has gone down and you need not be 
afraid to trust yourself to me; I am so much on the lake that 
I consider myself nearly as safe as a guide. Put this shawl 
around you and give me your hand, please.” 

She obeyed without a word, and he placed her in the bow 
of the boat facing him, a position which embarrassed her greatly 
and him not at all. She was more than ever provoked that she 
could not appear as much at ease as he did, if not exactly with 
his intimate air of taking everything for granted. She would 
like to behave with the most courteous indifference and forget- 
fulness of the past, so she talked about her travels and Mrs. 
Armistead and the amusing people they had met, and was very 
glad when they reached the “carry.” He listened politely, but 
with an apparent lack of interest which soon checked the con- 
versation, and then he said most irrelevantly : 

“T hope you do not object to my having your picture. No 
one sees it.” 

“Not at all,” she answered instantly. ‘‘ No one would ever 
recognize it.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T mean that I have changed so much since then,” she said 
quickly. “I could not help feeling sorry for that ‘poor child” ; 
and then blushed at the thought of the misinterpretation he 
might put on her words, and went on awkwardly: “she was 
so young—so much trouble was before her—” 

He did not pay much attention to her words and made no 
immediate reply, but just before they reached the shore he said 
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as indifferently as if he were making a statement about the 
weather, “You are far more beautiful than you were then.” 
Evelyn could not feel affronted by a compliment which 
seemed so little meant for one, and by which she certainly was 
not complimented, for she only thought, “ He does not care. 
That girl”—she was jealous of her now—‘“she is’ only the 
memory of a romance in which I, as I am now, have no part.” 


Il, 


The next morning Evelyn found, much to her annoyance, 
that her exposure had given her a bad sore throat, which 
obliged her to keep her room and receive a great deal of pet- 
ting and sympathy. 

As the lake was so rough Mrs. Armistead had driven home 
from the West Shore, alarmed by Evelyn’s prolonged absence, 
and ready to welcome her as one just rescued from a watery 
‘grave. Moreover, she insisted on treating Crowninshield as the 
rescuer and hero of the occasion; and in spite of Evelyn’s efforts 
to represent the upset as the most trivial accident, she found 
Crowninshield and herself regarded as the hero and heroine of 
a thrilling and hairbreadth escape, to be congratulated and 
talked over by every one at the hotel. In the afternoon Crown- 
inshield rowed over to inquire after Evelyn, and Mrs. Armistead 
said she must see him herself and thank him for saving “ our 
darling Evelyn.” The thanking took a long time, but when 
she returned to Evelyn her radiant face showed the satisfac- 
tion of what her husband called her “family connection soul.” 

‘‘My dear, he is charming, and I know all about him.- His 
sister-in-law was at Nice the winter our squadron was, and I 
used to chaperone her. I knew she had married a Crownin- 
shield the winter after, and it seems it is his brother. Same 
‘initials, too. So stupid of them! but with their Boston pride 
they think the whole world ought to understand about them. 
One of them is William Saltonstall and the other Winthrop 
Sargent, but they call his brother Jack. So nice to know who 
people are!) Why didn’t you tell me you had met him before? 
He says your father was the most perfect gentleman he ever 
knew, and—I beg your pardon, dear, I didn’t know you would 
mind. What was I saying about Nina? Oh, yes! they are in 
England this summer. You know she has money as well as he, 
and our Mr. Crowninshield has been coming here for years, but 
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they want him to join them this fall and go around the world 
with them.” 

So this was the secret of her mistake. He had often talked 
of his brother Jack, and when she saw the account of the mar- 
riage of the great Boston heiress to her cousin, W. S. Crownin- 
shield, she was certain that her old lover had married the little 
cousin of whom he had seemed fond. And then a thick letter 
came from him, which she returned with the seal unbroken.: 
She would not let him suppose that she cared enough for him 
to read his explanation or justification, or whatever it was, his 
Puritan conscience demanded to complete his happiness. He 
was married, and she did not care—perhaps, in truth, could not 
bear to know how or why. That Evelyn Carter whose picture 
she saw yesterday was a quick-tempered, impulsive girl, spoiled, 
perhaps, as her father’s only child and motherless girl could 
hardly help being. Theirs was a passionate love affair and a 
tempestuous engagement. In her Virginia home she was a 
little queen, and his cool, matter-of-course air of superiority ir- 
ritated while it attracted her. Not his superiority to herself per- 
sonally, her generous nature exaggerated that; but to her coun- 
try, her State, all her traditions and prejudices, the stories and 
heroes of the war, all the romance of which was symbolized to 
her in her father’s empty sleeve and failing fortunes. With all 
his culture and foreign education he was as narrow and preju- 
diced in his way as the fiery little rebel in hers. They were 
both too young and happy to have learned wisdom and conces- 
sion, and in addition to every other promising source of trouble 
had come the question of religion. It was bad enough for a 
Crowninshield to marry a Southerner; for the descendant of the 
old Puritan governor to marry a Catholic was worse. He prided 
himself upon his liberality and assured General Carter that no 
gentleman would wish to interfere with his wife’s religion, which . 
sounded well enough until it appeared that her practice of it 
was to go only as far as he thought fit. Something was said 
on the subject of confession in conversation, and he said qu etly 
that was the one thing he could never permit to his wife. 
There was a hot discussion. Crowninshield appealed to General 
Carter, who, to his intense amazement, agreed with his daughter— 
a man of the world abetting an enthusiastic girl in throwing off 
a lover for a fantastic scruple—and the engagement was broken. 
Crowninshield returned North full of rage and scorn for all Catho- 
lics and Southerners, and grew more furious when he found that 
all his female relatives looked upon him as one saved by a spe- 
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cial providence from designing rebels who had let fall the mask 
just in time. In two years General Carter died, and the credi- 
tors, who were willing enough to let him keep his mortgaged 
lands in the hope that he might work himself out of debt, fore- 
closed at once, and Evelyn found herself homeless. Many a 
home still open on the same precarious tenure was cheerfully 
offered her, but she had determined to be independent, and, 
with the double sorrow of her father’s death and her lost lover, 
she longed for work which would leave no idle moments for 
regret. She came to Washington and got an appointment in 
one of the departments, and a new chapter in her life began. 
A very monotonous one, but peaceful and free from care, for 
the little daily annoyances were to her only surface worries, from 
which she shielded herself in an armor of cold reserve. She 
did her duty faithfully and ably, and when she saw schemers 
and shirkers promoted as they sometimes were, it seemed a 
little thing to one who felt she could never have paid the price 
of fawning and flattering and lying which it had cost. The 
haughty air for which she was no more responsible than for the 
color of her eyes, for both were an inheritance, made her un- 
popular with some, who revenged themselves by sneering allu- 
sions to rebels and starving aristocrats. Once only did she no- 
tice them, when a woman in the room with her said: ‘ These 
Southerners are so used to being. proud that when they have 
nothing else left they are proud of their poverty.” 

“They are,” said Evelyn. ‘When they think of the men 
who gave their lives for the South, they would despise them- 
selves if they had held back anything.” Her angry eyes quelled 
the speaker, who from that time left her in peace. For the 
most part, however, she met with only kindness and considera- 
tion from those around her, who respected and even pitied her 
for the past to which she never alluded. The hours and days 
that passed so slowly were very short to look back on, so that 
Evelyn could hardly believe that eight years had gone. She 
told herself that her youth and beauty had gone with them, 
that her feelings and emotions were exhausted, while in reality 
they were gathering strength in unused repose instead of being 
frittered away piecemeal. The face she saw in her mirror was 
always grave and unsmiling and had lost the bloom and round- 
ness of early youth, and she had no idea of its beauty of in- 
- ward illumination and quick sympathy. If Greuze could have 
done justice to her peach-bloom youth, the artist who painted 
her aright now must show the soul and the mind in her face. If 
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her pleasures were fewer, her enjoyment of them was keener 
than ever, so that few in all the Adirondacks felt the passionate 
delight in them of this worker unchained from her desk for 
thirty days. 

As they drove slowly through the country from one point 
of interest to another each day brought a fresh delight. 

The cold that followed her accident lasted a few days, during 
which she was glad of the excuse to keep her room and avoid 
any chance of meeting Crowninshield, who rowed across from his 
camp every day. In avoiding that danger she. had not thought 
of another—the growing intimacy with Mrs. Armistead—and was 
disagreeably surprised when the evening before they started for 
Adirondack Lodge her friend announced that she had invited 
him to join their party. 

“You know, dear, he has been so attentive while you were 
sick, and it must be frightfully lonely for him in that camp with 
no one but a guide.” 

“Wasn't that what he came here for? To get away from 
people and enjoy himself?” 

“You don’t know him, Evelyn; he is not at all that kind of 
person. Why, he was perfectly delighted when I asked him. 
It will be much pleasanter for us, too. I must confess I like to 
have a man about. I was always used to it-as a girl, and since 
my marriage there have always been some of the officers one 
could call on.” 

Evelyn said nothing. She could make .no objection without 
the explanation which she did not choose to give her talkative 
friend, and though she felt as if she had been trapped, she knew 
the trapper was innocent of any such design, and as for Crownin- 
shield, if he had so entirely forgotten the past, her pride might 
at least teach her to act as if she too had forgotten. The next 
morning they started—a cold and brilliant day that brought out 
ulsters and wraps, and touched the scarlet and gold of maple 
and birch into splendid vivid bloom, not in the least like the 
sign of decay and death. Evelyn -sat ‘in front with the driver, 
and only occasionally joined the gay conversation of the two be- 
hind her, for Mrs. Armistead’s spirits had risen markedly since 
the masculine accession to their numbers. But in the face of so 
much beauty, and with the mere physical excitement of their 
rapid drive through the keen and exhilarating air, it was im- 
possible that she should not feel happier than she had expected. 
Crowninshield knew the country perfectly, and told them stories 
about the different places which gave them special interest. He 
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showed them the bare grassy field where a scarred and solitary 
boulder marked John Brown’s grave. Next came the place 
where he had killed his first deer—a spot too lovely for such a 
deed, with the clear brown waters of the Au Sable here danc- 
ing and shimmering over its pebbled floor, there hushed and still 
to reflect the doubled hillside and dark trees. They saw a wide 
field where the harvesters were getting in grain from the highest 
cultivated land in the State, and then turned away from the 
main road and faced the great unfolding mountains and Indian 
Pass. The air was penetrated with the sweet and subtle perfume 
of the balsam firs instinct with that fine purity of fragrance pe- 
culiar to cold, and for miles they drove by a winding road 
through an uncut wilderness. The occasional openings made by 
fire or windfalls were blazing with golden-rod, swaying in the 
steady breeze ; lightly settling or wavering above the gold were 
myriads of brilliant butterflies, and on each side of the road the 
late wild raspberries gave out their own delicious perfume. 
Evelyn’s spirits grew higher in a reaction from their long re- 
pression and she joined more frequently in the conversation. 
Mrs. Armistead persisted in, regarding Crowninshield’s camp-life 
as something for which he was to be commiserated. She ad- 
mitted that in fine weather it might be endurable, but asked 
triumphantly : 

“What do you do when it rains ?” 

“He does what the little imitation fitches do,” Evelyn said 
with a laugh, and then remembered the beginning of that old 
joke. 

“ Who?” asked Mrs. Armistead. 

Crowninshield answered for Evelyn: 

“Don’t you remember a charming picture in an old Punch ? 
A shopman saying he could not warrant his cheap furs against 
rain—they were imitation fitches—and one of those lovely lan- 
guid Dumaurier women asking: ‘Why, what do the little imita- 
tion fitches do when it rains?’ I remember a comical little col- 
ored girl heard us laughing over it and said, ‘We don’t have 
any of them kind in Virginia, does we, Miss Evelyn?’ and Miss 
Carter’s loyal answer, ‘We don’t have any imitation things in 
Virginia.’ ” 

“Was that the funny child you told us about, Evelyn? Tell 
Mr. Crowninshield about her visit to Baltimore ?” 

“My cousin took her there once for a few days to amuse 
the baby when the nurse was sick, and as they drove through 
the city Sarah, whose eyes kept turning from one side of the 
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street to the other, exclaimed: ‘Lordy! an’t the town big!’ - 
and the baby, who, admired and imitated everything Sarah did, 
repeated ‘Lordy! an’t the town big!’ That night Page said 
she found Sarah with her face flattened against the window, and 
when she asked her what she was looking at, she said: 

“Dey an’t got as many stars here as dey has in Virginia, 
Miss Page.’ 

“When I was in Virginia,” said Crowninshield, “I was very 
much impressed by the negroes’ State pride. They were as 
proud as the white people of being Virginians, and I was re- 
minded of it the other day reading poor Irwin Russell’s poems: 


‘‘ So you thought ’twas Souf Ca’lina, sah, whar I was born an’ raised ? 
No, I’m from ole Virginny, an’ fur dat de Lord be praised. 
Virginny niggers always wuz de best dat you could buy: 
Poor white trash couldn’t git ’em, ca’se de prices wuz so high.” 


They were still talking of Irwin Russell, of whom Mrs. 
Armistead had never heard, when the road turned suddenly to 
the right and before them was a long building of beautifully 
squared logs, with galleries whose pillars and balustrades were 
untrimmed young trees. In the broad fireplaces bright wood 
fires were burning and antlered heads projected from the wall, 
and a frieze of sweet-smelling cedar around the dining-room 
carried still further the suggestion of the woods. The master of 
the house advanced to meet them—a picturesque figure with 
high boots and deer-skin coat and breeches, which were in 
thorough harmony with the scene. Looking away from the 
house they saw directly in front beyond the high-growing pines 
Clear Lake set like a gem in its ring of wooded hills. They 
were fortunate enough to get rooms in a little cottage annex 
with bark-covered walls, and, though supper was nearly ready 
and their appetites entirely so, they stopped a few minutes in 
the charming library, with its broad gallery looking over the 
lake and its tempting array of new books and magazines. After 
supper they wrapped themselves up warmly: and watched the 
great camp-fire with its veering columns and waves of flame, 
and showers of sparks, and long hemlock slivers which the wind 
carried high overhead, above the solemn, darkening trees. A 
little distance from their party some boys and girls sang college 
songs, not very wise but gay and light-hearted as suited their 
years. There was no light but that of the fire, which, as it 
flickered and veered, revealed the smooth trunks of the tall pines 
like sudden ghosts. After the long day’s drive the rest was 
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delicious, the fragrance of the trees, the flickering flames, and 
the gay young voices were all parts of one charm of peace and 
forgetfulness, at least for a night. 

As the camp-fire burned lower the songs grew gradually 
softer. After the glees and choruses they -begged one of the 
girls to sing alone. They could not see her face, but a few 
chords brought out the latent pathos of the banjo and then a 
soft. voice sang : 


*¢ Could you come back to me, Douglas ! Douglas !” 


How often Evelyn had sung it to Crowninshield in the old 
days in Virginia. Now, in this strange place, the unseen singer’s 
pathetic voice sounded like her own appeal to a lost love, and 
her face burned hot in the darkness. 


*¢ Oh, to call back the days that are not ! 
Mine eyes were blinded, your words were few. 
Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


‘¢ T never was worthy of you, Douglas, 
Never half worthy the like of you. 
Now all men beside seem to me like shadows, 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true.” 


The charm was over; no more peace and forgetfulness, but 
instead memory and, regret. Some one said, “ Why, it is nearly 
twelve o'clock,’ and there was a general movement and de- 
parture. 

The fire was out and it was very chilly, and in place of its 
warm, inconstant, human companionship a few high stars, cold 
and unpitying, looked down: 

‘¢ Where the black fir-wood shut its teeth.” 


As they went to their rooms Mrs. Armistead said : 

“It is strange you had forgotten Mr. Crowninshield, when 
he seems to remember every thing about his visit to Virginia. 
I suppose the novelty of it all made an impression on him. 
You were so young it must all seem like a dream.” 

Mrs. Armistead’s habit ofanswering her own questions and 
explaining her own difficulties made a reply unnecessary. Later 
Evelyn smiled a little sadly to herself as she repeated “‘A 
dream ?’ Who was it who wrote 


‘* * Life and the world, and mine own heart, are changed 
For a dream’s sake’ ?*’ 
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During the next few delightful days our travellers saw much 
more of the beautiful country in their drives from place to 
place. One day the broadening Lower Saranac with its wooded 
islands and the last of the mountains—Amperzand—in the far 
distance, and another the narrowing walls of Wilmington Notch 
and the rushing river shivered into smokelike spray as it leaps 
down the rocky ledges—a glimpse of Norway and the Linns of 
Scotland. The end of the week found them again at Lake 
Placid, where they intended to spend Sunday, driving over on 
Monday to Keene Valley to see the mountain views which 
Matthew Arnold pronounced .the most beautiful he has ever 
seen except Pontresina. They found a different lake from the 
smiling, sunny one they left. It had rained all day, but now at 
evening the dying sun had conquered the legions of the clouds, 
and all the west was a broad band of flame reflected in fainter 
pink on the opposite shore. Before the strong wind dark gray 
clouds rolled away heavily to the south, shutting out Marcy and 
McIntyre, but the near hills gained majesty and a touch of 
mystery from the mist-wreaths that veiled their summits and 
the strange light, like dulled steel, close above them. Only the 
field of waving rye which clothed the downs’ to the threshold of 
the hotel and masked the road was bright in its beautiful golden 
undulations. There was a fecling of triumph and_ successful 
achievement about them in which they shared. 

‘“We have seen so much that it seems as if we had been 
gone a month,” said Mrs. Armistead, “and I am sure we feel 
as if we were all old friends.” 

To Evelyn it was the end of her holiday. Not only that, 
but alas! she knew now that the feeling which she had hoped 
was fading into a memory of her youth had been only sleeping 
and had waked into stronger and more imperious life. She had 
tried to deny it to her own self ; she had called pride and self- 
respect and pique to her aid in vain. 

As for Crowninshield, after his ‘first startled “ Evelyn!” he 
had never addressed her by name; he never made the slightest 
allusion to their engagement, but in a hundred different ways 
he showed that his recollection of the most trivial incidents of 
that time was as vivid as her own. Even if he still cared for 
her, and of that she had no ‘assurance, she repeated to herself, 
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he was wiser not to betray it, for the same obstacle, her reli- 
gion, remained. 

Sunday morning at breakfast Mrs. Armistead announced that 
as there was no Episcopal Church in the village her conscience 
was satisfied, and she intended to stay in her room and rest. 
Now that the journey was over she confessed to a little fatigue. 

“There is a little Catholic chapel not very far off,” said 
Crowninshield, “and I took the liberty of ordering a buckboard, 
if Miss Carter wishes to hear Mass.” 

Evelyn could do nothing but murmur some words of assent 
and thanks, though she would have preferred not to take a long 
drive with him, and the knowledge that he was waiting would 
not add to the comfort of her prayers. After the unavoidable 
intimacy of the last week she could not decline to drive with 
him, and, half grateful for his trouble, half provoked with him 
for taking it, she went. It was practically the first time they 
had been alone since he rowed her across Lake Placid, and now 
the same feeling of shy constraint took possession of her. It 
seemed a very long time before they saw the little white church 
whose cross proclaimed it Catholic. 

“T hardly thought there would be a Catholic Church up 
here.”’ 

“ You will find quite a large congregation. Many Canadians 
have come down across the border, and among the charcoal- 
burners there are always some Irishmen. Besides, where won't 
you find a Catholic. church ? There certainly should be one in 
this State, for many martyrs have died in it. Have you never 
read Parkman’s Jesuits in North America ? It is.a chapter of 
martyrology ds well as full of romance. Not very far from here, 
between the Mohawk and Lake George, is the place where 
Father Jogues was killed—the first white man who ever saw 
the lake—and his: Indian converts were burned to death. Think 
of the extremes in his life! After his first torture and escape 
he returned to France, where Anne of Austria kissed the scarred 
hands which the Iroquois hatchets had mutilated, and then he 
came back to be killed by an Indian hatchet in these wilder- 
nesses. 

“Even in Massachusetts you will come across traces of the 
Jesuits. I hardly recognized Cape Ann as Képane ‘in an ac- 
count of his travels. written by Father Druillettes in 1650. It 
was interesting to see how much better men were than their 
laws or their creed, for if a Jesuit entered the colony a second 
time the law condemned him to be hanged; yet he writes that 
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Gibbons, of Merry Mount, gave him the key of a room in his 
house in Boston, where he might ‘pray after his own fashion ’— 
where in all probability he said Mass. Dudley and Governor 
Bradford both asked him to dinner, and the latter gave him .a 
fish dinner on Friday. Eliot begged him to spend the winter 
with him at Rogsbray (Roxbury); Endicott spoke French with 
him, and, finding he had no money, paid all his charges—gene- 
rously enough for the man who cut St. George’s cross from the 
English flag because it was a Popish emblem !” 

Evelyn listened to him a little bewildered by ‘his changed 
tone in speaking of her church, but her amazement was as 
nothing to the surprise with which she saw him enter the chapel 
with her and, kneeling beside her, make the sign of the cross. 


That evening they rowed once more to the foot of Theano- 
guen. This time, fortunately for them, the lake well deserved 
its name, for they were so absorbed in conversation and ex- 
planation that the boat got only a mechanical attention. 

“And that was the reason you would not read my letter ? 
I told you every step of the way which led me to Rome. You 
might at least have had curiosity enough to break the seal.” 

“Yes, I was so certain that your imperative need of always 
being right would not be satisfied without being justified in my 
eyes. I could not bear it, and I think I vowed that I would 
never speak to you again. And the very first time we met I 
had to ask your help!” 

“Tt shall be the last time you have to asé& it,” said Crown- 
inshield, and as he helped her to the shore he kissed the hand 
which for the second time wore his seal ring, the blood-red 
shield and carven crown which to her symbolized the defence 
and happiness of her future life. 


M. B. M. 
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CATHOLIC AND AMERICAN ETHICS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


THE contention against Catholic education discussed in a former 
article is summed up in the plea that it is dangerous because of 
its ethical character. The Catholic Church is an ethical society, 
and the American state is an ethical society. If they are ethical 
contraries, they cannot co-exist in the same territory without 
opposition and a conflict, in which each one strives to vanquish 
and subdue its antagonist. Our opponents impute to us, and 
particularly to our hierarchy and its supreme chief, this irrecon- 
cilable hostility and purpose of subjugation in respect to the 
American state. 

They appear to dread its success in some at least of our 
States, by means of our numerical increase to a majority, unless 
they can by prompt and efficacious measures counteract the 
ethical influence of ecclesiastical authority over the conscience 
of the Catholic laity, thereby rendering their increase harmless. 
Our friends would be much relieved if, since’ we cannot be con- 
verted all at once to Protestantism, we would be satisfied to be 
Gallicans, or “ old-fashioned’’ Catholics, by which, perhaps, is 
meant a kind of ‘“‘ Old Catholics,” after the fashion of the late 
Dr. Dollinger, and not remain ‘“papists.” A sort of diluted 
Catholicism would .be tolerable, and one might enjoy the privi- 
lege of building fine churches, celebrating our rites with all the 
splendor at our command, and glorying in the past grandeur of 
the church, if we would only keep our religion for Sunday, for 
christenings and confirmations, for the hour of death and funer- 
als. Though not so good as Protestants, we could be recognized 
as a kind of imperfect Christians, capable of being good citizens, 
respectable neighbors, and even sometimes admissible into the best 
society. Probably in time we might become blended with other 
Christians, and coalesce with them at last in the happy union 
hoped for, of the universal Christianity and Church of the Future. 

Our friends know very well, however, that this diluted Catholi- 
cism is not genuine, consistent Roman Catholicism. In spite of 
the praises they bestow upon it, and upon those who call forth 
their sympathy as being “liberal,” or “enlightened” in a com- 
parative degree, they perceive very clearly the true bearings 
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and proportions of the principles involved in the great conten- 
tion. Although they adopt the policy of drawing a line of de- 
markation separating “ Vaticanism,” “Jesuitism,” etc., from essen- 
tial Catholicism as special objects of polemical attack; yet, when 
they speak their meaning clearly, they show that the Roman 
Catholic religion, as such, is their ultimate object, in their plan 
of campaign. Mr. Jay says: ‘‘As an American author who has 
studied the question well remarks: ‘Roman Catholicism and 
modern civilization stand apart as the representatives of two dis- 
tinct epochs in the world’s history; not only are they unlike, 
they are absolutely antagonistic and irreconcilable; . . . what 
is life to the one is death to the other.’’”* Evidently, such 
clear-sighted opponents in their distinction of certain Catholics 
and their utterances from certain others, as worthy of their com- 
mendation, look upon them as inconsistent and at heart more or 
less belonging to what they call “modern civilization,” as in op- 
position to that “Roman Catholicism” which is said to be its 
irreconcilable enemy. 

There is small comfort to be gained from this source. The 
bishops, clergy, and the laity who are Catholics in reality 
as well as in name, throughout the whole world, are closely 
united with each other and with the Holy See in Roman Catholi- 
cism pure and simple. All hold the definitions in faith of the 
Vatican Council as equally sacred with those of the Council of 
Nicea. All believe that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, Su- 
preme Bishop of the Catholic Church, and infallible in his sol- 
emn definitions, ex cathedrd Petri, in matters of faith and morals, 
Whatever differences of opinion divide distinct schools of theol- 
ogy or philosophy, or are matters of discussion and controversy 
among Catholic authors, are, or at least are supposed to be, in 
regard to open questions. Many Catholics, imperfectly instructed, 
or not strictly conscientious, may, in good or bad faith, err in 
their opinions or their conduct. But they do not give tone to 
the sound Catholic body. The discords which they make are 
drowned in the clear and harmonious: response which arises in a 
chorus from all parts of the world answering to the voice of the 
Pope calling the faithful to rally around the sacred banner of the 
cross. For the Catholics of the United States the late Con- 
gress of Baltimore bears witness. 

The contention is, therefore, concerning the Roman Catholic 
religion, and nothing less or more. The question is, whether it 


* Denominational Schools, etc., p. 59. The quotation is from Roman Catholicism in the 
United States, 1878, p. 83. 
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be really the irreconcilable enemy of our national civilization, 
and whether the ethics of Catholicism be incompatible with the 
principles and laws on which the American state as an ethical 
society is founded? In such a discussion vague generalities are 
useless. It is necessary to specify. What is it which is feared 
from Catholic influence in our sociology? What kind of ascen- 
dency is it supposed that Catholics are aiming at, and what are 
the changes which that ascendency would bring with it? Mr. 
Jay quotes from an article entitled “The Catholics of the 
Nineteenth Century,” in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD (Vol. XI. No. 
64), what he calls “an interesting sketch of the means by 
which the ascendency is expected to be accomplished.” I give 
his quotation in: full : 


“ An offer and promis¢ are as distinctly made to the Catholics of this age as 
they were to the chosen people when they were released from Egyptian bondage. 
A land of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey, is spread out before 
them, and offered for their acceptance. The means placed at their disposal for 
securing this rich possession are not the sword or wars of extermination waged 
against the enemies of their religion, but instead the mild and peaceful influence 
of the ballot, directed by instructed Catholic conscience and enlightened Cath- 
olic intelligence. . . . He has been furnished with an omnipotent weapon 
with which to accomplish this great work, and he is provided with an unerring 
guide to direct him in the administration of this important trust. We do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that in performing our duties as citizens, electors, and public officers, 
we should always and under all circumstances act simply as Catholics. That 
we should be governed by the immutable principles of our religion, and should 
take dogmatic faith and the conclusions drawn from it, as expressed and defined 
in Catholic philosophy, theology, and morality, as the only rule of our private, 
public, and official conduct. . . . The finger of the Pope, like the needle 
of the compass, always points to the pole of eternal truth. . . . The will of 
God is expressed as plainly through the church as it was through Moses and 
the tables of the law. . . . The supremacy asserted for the church ix mat- 
ters of education implies the additional and cognate function of the censorship 
‘of ideas, and the right to examine or disapprove all books, publications, writ- 
ings, and utterances intended for public instruction, enlightenment, or enter- 
tainment, and the supervision of places of amusement.” 


These sentences are not a continuous quotation, but selec- 
tions put together in a mosaic. I wish that every one who is 
interested. in this discussion might read the whole brilliant and 
eloquent article from which they are extracted. Taken out of 
their connection, one who is looking through the medium of a 
preconceived idea that the authorities of the Catholic Church 
cherish a deep-laid plan for the subjugation of this country, may 
easily put into them a meaning which they had not in the mind 
of the writer, by reading between the lines. A candid reader 
of the whole article will perceive that it is pervaded. by a glowing 
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religious and patriotic fervor. The author was a trusted staff- 
officer and intimate friend of General Grant during the civil war. 
The editorial responsibility is exclusively mine. This does not 
imply the adoption of all the writer's views and anticipations 
without qualification, but only that the article was considered 
to be worthy of publication. 

It is obvious, at first sight, that the writer cast the roseate 
hue of imagination over his vision of the future of Catholicism 
in the United States. It is in view of an ideal condition in 
which the Catholic religion is so predominant throughout the re- 
public, that the voting power is represented as an “ omnipotent 
weapon” to be employed according to the dictates of Catholic 
conscience. This is a soldier's metaphor, which may alarm the 
timid as if it were a sword flashing before their eyes. But what 
was in the writer’s mind as the real use to be made of this 
weapon? Let us hear him explain: 

‘The Catholic armed with his vote becomes the: champion of faith, law, 
order, social and political morality, and Christian civilization. . . . He 
goes forth furnished with this weapon, which, faithfully and honorably employed, 
must become invincible, arrest the swollen current of corruption, crime, and law- 
lessness which threatens to sweep away religion, morality, and liberty, insure 
the pre-eminence of law, order, and republican institutions, preserve and perfect 
the results of material and natural science, put an end to poverty in its abject 
and hopeless forms, and banish suffering from unrelieved want, and develop and 
complete a system of jurisprudence which shall sustain what the world has not 
yet seen, a pure republic of equal rights, exact justice, and assured temporal 
prosperity, presided over, influenced, and informed by true religion.” 


Evidently, this vision is not going to be fulfilled in the nine- 
teenth century, now near its close. Its fulfilment presupposes 
that the Catholic religion should become, if not the exclusive, at 
least the dominant religion of the citizens of the republic. Evi- 
dently, therefore, Mr. Jay is wide of the mark in representing as 
“the means by which the ascendency is expected to be accom- 
plished” an exercise of the voting power directed by Catholic 
conscience, which is only possible on the hypothesis that the 
ascendency has already been gained. 

Undoubtedly, all sincere and zealous Catholics desire to have 
all the people of the United States gathered into the fold of the 
church, chiefly for the sake of their spiritual good, and also for 
the sake of the temporal good which would follow if they were 
to become practical and virtuous Christians. We are bound to 
labor for this end. But by what means? The Catholic popula- 
tion, according to what I think to be the most correct estimate, 


is about one-eighth of the whole population. It grows by natural 
VOL. L1.—23 
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increase and immigration. But so, also, does the non-Catholic 
population. If the whole population, as Mr. Gladstone has pre- 
dicted, should increase to six hundred millions in a century, 
there is no prebability that the number of Catholics will exceed 
eighty millions, unless a movement of conversion should set in, 
on a grand scale. Do our friends anticipate and fear this? What 
causes can possibly produce such an effect? What means can 
we employ for the conversion of non-Catholics, on any scale 
whatever, large or small? None whatever, except reasoning and 
persuasion, relying on the intelligence and uprightness of hearers 
and readers, and on the grace of God, to give efficacy to these 
means. No one can be compelled to be convinced or converted, 
against his own judgment and choice. Those who fear that we 
may gain an intellectual and moral.,ascendency by these means, 
must ascribe a wonderful power to the Catholic religion. They 
had best set themselves to counteract it by developing a greater 
power in their own, by uniting their divided communions, by 
setting forth a presentation of Christianity more rational and 
more persuasive than ours, and by proving themselves competent 
to the arduous work of converting that great half of our popula- 
tion which is without any religion. Have they any reason to 
fear from us any diminution of their liberty of religious expan- 
sion and growth? Why, then, should they not be satisfied to 
possess this liberty themselves, and to leave us the full posses- 
sion of the same liberty, calmly leaving the issue to be decided 
in favor of the cause which proves to have the greatest intel- 
lectual and moral force? Why can they not see that the most 
efficacious instrument they can employ for the application and 
increase of what intellectual and moral force they have, is the 
religious education of youth, and take Sides with us on this 
question, to our mutual advantage ? 

What reason have they to fear the influence which the 
moral force of the Catholic religion can at present exercise, or 
may probably become capable of exercising on the common 
welfare of the republic and its citizens ? In a general way, the 
reason of their apprehensions is to be tound in that practical 
rule of the consciences of Catholics which makes obedience to 
the instruction of the Teaching Church and its Supreme Head 
imperative. The real issue is, therefore, as a practical matter, 
dependent upon a comparison between the ethics of the Catholic 
religion as taught and enforced by the authority of the church, 
and the principles and laws of the republic as an ethical society. 
Are they mutually hostile, and tending, each one to overthrow 
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the other? Our opponents say yes, they are. The Catholic 
ascendency which they dread as a Brocken-spectre, alarming to 
their imagination, means for them a revolution backwards, a 
return to the civilization of long past ages, subjection of the 
civil and political state to ecclesiastical domination, a reversion 
of progressive movement on the line of intellectual, moral, and 
social development upon a course in a totally retrograde direction. 

There is no branch of science so open to sophistry and mis- 
representation as the philosophy of history, which in respect to 
Christendom is equivalent to the history of civilization. The 
Catholic Church was the creator of Christian civilization, and 
her work was interrupted by the disorders working ‘partly within 
her own bosom, and partly causing schisms which separated 
some nations from her communion. The work has gone on, 
nevertheless, in all these portions of the once undivided Chris- 
tendom, though marred and impeded by the disruption. Reunion, 
correction, genuine and universal reformation, improvement, and 
further development, are what every enlightened man must 
desire ; not a return to the status quo ante bellum. The Roman 
Catholic Religion is not to be identified with its environment at 
any period. ‘It consists in principles, doctrines, precepts, and 
essential organic laws, capable of existing in unity, universality 
and continuity, amid many diversities of environment. It is also 
not only capable of, but by its nature determined to a certain 
kind of development without alteration. To wish for a res- 
toration of the medieval environment—in other words, a return 
to a past phase of civilization—is as absurd as to wish for a 
return of the sun to the region of space and the place among 
the constellations which it occupied a thousand years ago. It is 
to wish for an impossibility. To go back to manuscripts in lieu 
of printed books, to the armor of the age of chivalry and the 
cross-bows of the men-at-arms (the art of drawing the long 
bow unfortunately still survives), to the old-fashioned musket, 
the stone fort and the wooden war-ship, the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, the Aristotelian physics, stage-coaches and packet sloops, 
the use of torture, slavery, blood-letting and starvation as a cure 
for consumption, and a hundred other obsolete theories and 
customs, would be a ludicrous procedure in the eyes of the most 
extravagant /audator temporis actt. Equally so, we may hope 
and believe that the old maxim, Cujus regio illius est religio, has 
been once for all abandoned. That the employment of force by 
the civil power to impose any kind of religion upon those whose 
convictions and consciences are opposed to it, will never again 
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be advocated by ecclesiastics or statesmen. I am sure that all 
Catholics in the United States will agree with Cardinal de 
Richelieu that persuasion and prayer are the only means. for 
bringing back dissidents to Catholic unity. There would be no 
reason to fear that Catholics would use political power, even it 
they were a large majority of the citizens of the republic, to 
deprive their fellow-citizens of civil and religious liberty. The 
supposition that they would make such an attempt in particular 
States, is still more chimerical. Such imaginary issues must be 
put aside altogether, if the question of the moral influence of 
the Catholic. religion in this country or in any of its portions, 
as things now are or are likely to be in the future, is to be 
fairly and reasonably discussed. 

Moreover, the accidental aspects which the discussion pre- 
sents, when party politics and sectarian polemics are brought 
into it, should not be allowed to distract our attention and con- 
fuse our view. The influence of the Catholic religion upon the 
welfare of the country through its authoritative moral teaching, 
in so far as this affects the social and political relations ot 
Catholic citizens, is the one, sole topic to be considered. That 
these relations are within the moral order, and must therefore be 
regulated by the dictates of conscience, will scarely be questioned 
by any one who believes that the commonwealth is founded 
upon morality and religion, that it is not a merely mechanical 
contrivance like a steam-engine, but an Ethical Society. That 
its ethics are sound and good, that they are derived from the 
_ natural and eternal law through the Christian tradition, our reli- 
gious and honorable opponents will assuredly affirm. This is 
also our thesis. The same ethics have been received and pre- 
served, and are sacredly transmitted, with greater clearness and 
perfection, under a higher sanction of divine authority, by the 
Catholic Church.. Catholic and American Ethics are not essen- 
tially opposed to each other, but within their common limits are 
parallel. All natural theology and natural ethics are pre- 
supposed by the system of truth and law derived from divine 
revelation which the Catholic Church promulgates as the rule 
of faith and conduct obligatory on the conscience of all her 
children. This rule does not supersede natural reason and con- 
science, it confirms and enlightens both. All the rights and all 
the duties of persons, of citizens, of states, recognized by the 
light of natural reason and sanctioned by just human laws, are 
proclaimed and sanctioned by this supreme rule, as being the 
rights of God, or duties toward God, and therefore inviolable. 
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Let us see, then, what will be the attitude and conduct, as 
citizens of the republic, of those who obey the dictates of an 
enlightened and instructed Catholic conscience. 

In the first place, Catholic ethics will teach them to regard 
the commonwealth as having a right given by God to their 
loyal allegiance in the civil and political orders, as a perfect, in- 
dependent and sovereign state. In the case of a dispute, like 
that which resulted in civil war between the United States and par- 
ticular States, concerning paramount allegiance, the decision is 
outside of the competence of the spiritual authority. Conscience 
dictates that allegiance must be given where it is due. But if 
there are two claimants, the choice between the two must be 
determined by reason, and, as experience proves, intelligent and 
upright men often arrive at very different conclusions by the use 
of their reason. Hence arises a conflict, which often becomes a 
war, as in the case above referred to. In our civil war, as Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, and Methodists took opposite sides, so 
also did Catholics. Religion did not furnish a criterion for de- 
termining which side was in the right and which was in the wrong. 

So, also, in the divisions and contentions of parties, in the 
struggles of opposite candidates for election, in disputes concern- 
ing various laws and measures, in contentions before judicial tri- 
bunals, in all matters pertaining to the purely civil and temporal 
order, the Catholic conscience does not take its practical rule of 
conduct from the spiritual authority. In these purely civil mat- 
ters no allegiance is due to bishops or to the pope. Those who 
have political power as voters are independent in its exercise. Those 
who have legislative, executive, or judicial power lawfully entrusted 
to them, and all their laws, decisions, acts of legitimate authority, 
have a right to allegiance and obedience which is perfect in its 
own nature and not dependent on any higher authority for sanc- 
tion. There is no place, therefore, for any clashing of allegiance, 
or any paramount claim on the conscience founded on the duty 
of religious obedience to the spiritual authority. The spheres of 
civil and spiritual authority are distinct. It is only in the do- 
main of morals that the conscience can assert its right to follow 
a higher and paramount law, and to obey or disobey civil rulers 
and enactments, according to the supreme rule of right and wrong. 

The American Constitution is based on the axiom of the in- 
competency of the state in spirituals. Therefore it leaves reli- 
gion free, and hence the conscience has no question to decide 
as to obedience in religious matters, in respect to which it makes 
no mandates or prohibitions. Its ethical principles are derived 
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from Christianity and are not contrary to Catholic ethics, but in 
agreement with them; not indeed perfectly in all respects, but to 
such a degree that we can fairly and strongly affirm the har- 
mony of Catholic and American ethics. 

On this ethical ground, where, if at all, allegiance to the 
spiritual power of the hierarchy, concentrated in the Papacy, can 
appear to interfere with the allegiance due to the commonwealth, 
the entire influence of this spiritual power over the Catholic con- 
science goes to strengthen all the moral bonds which hold to- 
gether in compact unity the social and political body of the 
commonwealth. It tightens the hold of the commonwealth on 
the allegiance of its citizens, and intensifies the vital force which 
is the soul of the body politic, the principle of the civic virtues 
which give it health and vigor. 

First in order, there is the proclamation of the rights of the 
state and its sovereign authority, as given by God and invio- 
lable, which is the strongest safeguard against anarchism, rebel- 
lion, and ochlocracy. 

Next, there is the proclamation of the rights of property as 
derived from the natural law, a protection of the rich against 
unjust invasion and spoliation by an abuse of the power of ma- 
jority fallen into the hands of a discontented multitude. On the 
other hand, there is an equally emphatic proclamation of the 
rights of men as persons, of the worth of labor, and the claims 
of the poor and suffering members of the human brotherhood on 
Christian philanthropy. 

Then again, there is the proclamation of the law of justice, 
honesty, fidelity, truthfulness, obligation to all duties in all kinds 
of human relations, under responsibility to God and to all di- 
vinely-delegated human authority. 

Not the least among several specifications which might be 
made under this generic head, is the doctrine and law of the 
Catholic Church respecting the unity, sanctity, and indissolubility 
of marriage, together with her strict moral.code respecting all 
cognate matters. t 

It is true of all nations, but especially of republics, that they 
live by the moral virtue of the people. To change the metaphor, 
this is the water on which the ship of state floats. It must be 
broad and deep for safe navigation, and therefore continually 
replenished by inflowing streams. All good moral forces and in- 
fluences which preserve and increase the mass and volume of 
virtue in the commonwealth are of inestimable value, considered 
merely in respect to the political and social welfare of the people. 
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Among the most powerful of these forces must be reckoned all 
those great religious societies organized under the name of Chris- 
tian churches. Widely as they differ in. their specific doctrines, 
all agree in professing and teaching certain fundamental principles . 
as pertaining to the essence of natural and revealed religion, 
which principles are the basis of rational and Christian ethics. I 
do att see how any one, though a disbeliever in Christianity 
under any positive form, or even an agnostic, if he recognizes 
the excellence and necessity of that higher ethical law implied 
and practically enforced in our American sociology, can fail to 
acknowledge the strong support given to it by these great 
societies. It is a fact which does not admit of question, that 
their general effect is to produce moral virtue, and besides other 
virtues, that of patriotism. It is not by assembling together in 
temples for worship only, or by the influence of a society upon 
individuals, or by the public preaching of the clergy, that the 
entire effect of such a great and widely-spread religious body 
upon public morals ‘is produced. Colleges of different grades, 
schools of all kinds, by the moral education and discipline, ani- 
mated and controlled by a religious spirit, which they impart, 
are, equally with churches and pulpits; centres from which active 
moral force radiates in all directions within the sphere of public 
and social life. 

For all who regard the Christian religion as the object of 
paramount interest and importance, and the only sufficient basis 
of public and private morality, it ought to be a primary maxim 
that education should be religious. Not that religious education 
should be compulsory, or regulated by law, but that liberty of 
conscience should be untrammelled, and every possible effort made 
to resist all measures for applying compulsion in support of secu- 
lar education on a system which is really a sectarian tyranny 
disguised as unsectarian. All the great Protestant denominations, 
if they would act wisely, ought, for the sake of our common in- 
terests, to make a common cause with the Catholic Church, that 
each may have the best opportunity for educating the children 
of its own members, according to their own convictions, and the 
dictates of conscience. , 

Moreover, there are many moral evils, especially in the great 
cities, and many corrupt influences in the sphere of politics, which 
are injurious in their present effect, and dangerous to our future 
welfare, which all men who have high and firm principles of mo- 
rality must desire .to contend against and to abate as far as 
possible. Here is a common ground, on which we can co- 
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operate and put forth a combined moral force, which will be 
greatly increased if all parties will consent to act together in 
those matters in which they are substantially agreed. One of 
the chief and most efficacious means of applying this moral force 
is the education of children and youth. It is to be hoped that 
the general good sense of the American people will bring about 
a settlement of present disputes and difficulties about this ques- 
tion, which will satisfy all just claims and rights, so that the 
benefits of a good common-school education may be secured to 
all children without any infringement upon liberty of conscience. 


A. F. HEwIT. 





STUDENT LIFE AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


THE questions most frequently asked by the legion of friends 
and of strangers who come to visit the Catholic University are 
these: What is the nature of your daily life? of your religious 
exercises ? of your studies and your recreations? Perhaps many 
of the clerical students throughout the United States, as well as 
others, may feel like making the same inquiries, and in this arti- 
cle an attempt will be made to answer them. 

At the present time there are enrolled among the students of 
the University twenty-eight priests, seven clerics, and also nine 
Paulist students. As something equivalent to a seminary course 
is necessary for admission to the Divinity department, the only 
one as yet in operation, the students are all young men, of ma- 
tured character and familiar with the rudiments of the sacred 
sciences. 

For the sake of simplicity, let me begin by describing the 
routine duties of an ordinary day at the Catholic University. At 
5:30 A.M. the electric lights are suddenly turned on throughout the 
house and the rising-bell is rung vigorously. Halt an hour is 
allowed for the matutinal toilet. At six o'clock, after a_briet 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, the students assemble in the 
Prayer Hall for meditation, and at 6:30 the Masses begin in the 
chapel. To the eyes of faith Mass is always a thrilling scene, 
but in the chaste and beautiful chapel of the University the 
Great Sacrifice is the spectacle of a life-time. For there are 
thirteen altars, and at each altar is a priest, assisted by a fel- 
low-priest officiating as acolyte, and who in turn says Mass 
at the same altar, assisted by the previous celebrant; thus in 
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a single hour twenty-six Masses are said in the University 
chapel daily throughout the scholastic year. The .effect upon 
the worshipper is extraordinary. Six altars upon each side, and 
the high altar, all occupied, and the thirteen’ Masses begun 
almost at the same moment-—where in this young republic will 
you find anything to be compared with it? During the re- 
sponses and until the “Sanctus” the voices mingle in subdued 
harmony; anon.a breathless silence precedes the climax of the 
mighty mystery, ‘the evocation of the Eternal.” Thrice blessed 
chapel ! within whose walls is realized the description of St. John 
in the Apocalypse: “I heard a great voice from the throne 
saying: Behold the tabernacle of God with men.” The stu- 
dents’ Masses are all over in about two hours; meanwhile the 
right reverend rector and the reverend professors have said Mass 
in the other chapels of the University. Breakfast follows; after 
this meal there is a short recreation, and then begin the lectures 
of the day, each being allotted an hour. It may be well to say 
here that the several courses of the University lectures are elective. 

They are not a mere review of theology. The principal and 
living issues of this sacred science are alone discussed, the in- 
tention being to stimulate intellectual life, shed new light on 
old doctrines, and make the hearers not only collectors of theo- 
retical data, but above all accurate, and, as far as may be, 
original thinkers. They tend to realize the ideal expressed by 
Bishop Spalding in his address delivered at the laying of the 
University corner-stone: “To create an intellectual atmosphere 
in which the love of excellence shall become contagious, which 
whosoever breathes shall, like the sibyl, feel the inspiration of 
divine thoughts.” 

The first lecture, that on dogmatic theology, is delivered at 
8:30 A.M., by Very Rev. Monsignor Schroeder, D.D. During the 
year the principal subjects which have occupied his attention 
are as follows: The Syllabus, its nature and authority; The 
Immaculate Conception in Tradition; The Organ of preserving 
and propagating revealed truth; The true meaning and extent 
of Inspiration. Although Dr. Schroeder sounds the very depths 
of higher dogma, there is nothing dry or uninteresting in his 
discourses. His eminent teaching ability received an immediate 
recognition by the students, and his lectures are always at- 
tended by large numbers. 

At 9:45 Dr. Pohle takes the chair ot Christian Apologetics. 
During the year the Existence of God and the Spirituality of 
the Soul have been exhaustively treated. Professor Pohle is 
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a distinguished scientist, and consequently competent to state 
clearly and answer conclusively the leading objections of modern 
free-thinkers. 

At 11 Dr. Boquillon lectures on Moral Theology. He has 
led his students through some of. the vast and varied fields 
of the literature of ‘that boundless study. By considering mor- 
als in relation with the other practical sciences he enables his 
hearers to sustain an unabating interest in truths .often in them- 
selves abstract and uninviting. During the next scholastic year 
he is expected to dwell on some of the great social issues of 
this century. 

Dr. Hyvernat is the lecturer on Scriptural. Archeology and 
the Oriental Languages. At the beginning of the year it was 
the prevailing impression that such subjects would be intangible 
and impracticable for Ameticans, but from the first day his lec- 
tures became popular. The students have learned to appreciate 
the influence of Assyriology on Scriptural studies, and the es- 
sential connection between Dr. Hyvernat’s course and a thorough 
mastery of the Bible. 

At the end of each class there is an intermission ot fifteen 
minutes, during which time the professor replies to any ques- 
tions which, in the progress of the lecture, may have remained 
unanswered or may have occurred to the student’s mind. © 

We will now describe a most unique feature of the Uni- 
versity—the course of Sacred Eloquence. We have always been 
told that a preacher, as well as other public speakers, must 
first have something to say, and then know how to ‘say it. In 
the homiletic course arranged’ by our right reverend rector 
there is an admirable blending of matter and manner, and if it 
does not produce useful and persuasive exponents of God's 
word, the fault will not be due to any lack of interest on the 
part of the University faculty. There are, in reality, four pro- 
fessors in this special department. Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, 
in his charming lectures on English Literature, opens to the stu- 
dents the treasure-house of the noblest thoughts of English wri- 
ters. Dr. Hogan, in his conferences on Ascetic Theology, which 
are given three times a week, explains in a popular way the 
theological and moral virtues. His profound knowledge of 
human nature and original methods of unfolding and proving 
his theses have made his course attractive as well as instructive. 
The systematic study of the art of elocution is now consid- 
ered so necessary that no corps of professors in a university 
would be complete without a teacher of voice culture, emphasis, 
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grace, and gesture. The directors of this institution have rec- 
ognized the importance of this branch, and have secured the 
services of Prof. Webster Edgerly. His methods, based on sci- 
entific principles, have given unbounded satisfaction. The lec- 
turer on homiletics is the Rector of the University. All who 
have ever listened to his burning words in the pulpit will at 
once acknowledge his eminent fitness for the professorial chair 
of Sacred Oratory. His lectures are abundantly and happily 
illustrated from his own long experience. The following titles 
will indicate in a general way the line of instruction he has 
been pursuing: The great end of preaching God’s Word and 
man’s conduct; Earnestness in the pulpit; The Preacher’s Library 
and use of books; The Preacher’s ideal; The collection of ser- 
mon material; Formation of sermon plans; The analytic and syn- 
thetic methods of presenting a subject. The students are obliged to 
embody the teaching of these lectures in practical sermon sketches. 

In addition to the regular University course, another one, 
open to the general public, has been given during the session 
The success of this public lecture course has been most gratify- 
ing. These lectures are given on Wednesday and Friday after- 
noons of each week; the subjects are published in the press of 
Washington, and large numbers of the citizens, many of them 
of high political and social standing, come out regularly and as- 
sist at the course. The students attend in a body, and the 
usual tranquillity of life at Divinity Hall is interrupted by the 
influx of guests, who are, on these occasions, made heartily wel- 
come. Of these lectures it may be said that Bishop Keane’s 
masterly refutation of Herbert Spencer’s ‘First Principles’ made 
a profound impression, and attracted hither a large number of 
the disciples of this modern philosopher. Father Hewit’s course 
on “The Church in Holy Scripture and the Tradition of the 
first four centuries,” as well as Dr. Chapelle’s lectures on ‘‘ The 
Doctors and Fathers of the Church,” furnished some of the 
most instructive and entertaining hours of the present year. 
Once a week during the entire year Father Searle, C.S.P., de- 
livered a course of popular lectures on Astronomy, to which an 
additional charm was given by the use of stereopticon views. 
Drs. Schroeder, Boquillon, and Pohle also delivered notable public 
lectures during the winter, Besides the regular curriculum of 
studies, there are private classes in natural science and modern 
languages. Next year the courses of Exegesis of the Old and 
New Testaments, Canon Law, and Church History will be inau- 
curated. 
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The students, when not present at a lecture, spend their time 
in study either in their rooms or in the University library. The 
latter already contains over 7,000 judiciously selected volumes, 
and its use is not restricted with any unnecessary rules. 

At 12:45 the students proceed to the chapel for spiritual 
examen. Dinner is served at 1 o'clock. At this meal, as well 
as at supper, the Scriptures are read for a short time in English, 
followed by some interesting matter, generally selected from some 
recent magazine article, or work of current interest, after which 
the students are allowed conversation. At the end of dinner the 
martyrology of the succeeding day is read, and all withdraw to 
make a short visit to the Blessed Sacrament. The next hour 
and a half are given to recreation. The entire afternoon is taken 
up by the different lectures, and by private study. Twice each 
week there is spiritual reading in community; at all other times 
this exercise is a part of the private devotions of each individual. 
Supper is at 6:30, followed by an hour of recreation. From 8 
until 9:30 P.M. the students are engaged. in study, and at the 
last mentioned hour night prayers are recited.in common, a 
short visit is made to the chapel, and. at 10 o'clock all retire. 

On Sunday we have solemn ,Mass and Vespers, and on -the 
greater feasts the Rector pontificates. The services are carried 
out with every possible liturgical accuracy, and with all the dig- 
nity of the sacred functions. The music, and the teaching of 
music and of the Gregorian chant, is under the direction of Rev. 
Dr. Graff. 

It may give our readers some idea of the interest taken by 
the public in the University when they learn. that each pleasant 
Sunday afternoon an average of five thousand persons visit the 
grounds, and the Vesper service is attended by as many as can 
find seats in the chapel or crowd about its doors. 

Twice each month “ The Catholic University Library Society” 
holds its regular meetings. All the students are members. One 
evening is devoted exclusively to readings and essays, the other 
to declamation and debate. The members of the Faculty are 
deeply interested in the society, and by their habitual presence 
encourage and promote the enthusiasm of the students. 

Thursday is our day of rest. On this day, and on other days 
during hours of relaxation, the student priests, hailing as they do 
from all parts of the United States, and the professors, coming from 
Germany, France, Belgium, and America, are thrown much to- 
gether. This has a familiarizing as well as harmonizing influence, 
and tends in no small measure to the special development which is 
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looked for in a course of studies in this University. It has often 
been remarked by guests passing a few days among us that a 
spirit of kindliness and fraternal charity pervades Divinity Hall. 
As for the students, their rooms, their books and notes, their 
very hearts, are always open to one another, and they share that 
which is especially precious, and which no gold can purchase: 
genuine sympathy with each other. They are indeed all brothers, 
bound together by the triple bonds of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. 

For our ordinary hours of relaxation the University authorities 
have provided in the most liberal fashion. Beneath the chapel 
is a commodious reading-room, where fifty magazines are regu- 
larly received ; they include not only the American but also the 
most famous foreign periodicals of the different European lan- 
guages. On the fifth floor there is a large gymnasium, equipped 
with the most recent inventions for the perfect development of 
the physical man. But it is not within the walls that the students 
for the most part recreate except on unpleasant days. The 
University grounds are rich in possibilities, and already, under an 
experienced ‘horticulturist, are beginning to be worthy of the 
magnificent building which adorns them. While our own sur- 
roundings have been in a state of ‘rapid evolution, we have had 
within reach one of the handsomest parks in the United States 
Directly opposite the University lie the extensive grounds of the 
Soldiers’ Home. Many hundreds of acres of hill and vale, ot 
grassy lawn, of copse and grove and thicket invite the eye and 
allure the feet of the pedestrian ; while miles of admirable walks 
and roads form an almost inextricable maze from which a 
stranger not unfrequently appeals for rescue. This magnificent 
park is open to the public, for the Home is government property, 
the retreat of superannuated and disabled veterans of the regular 
army. No one enjoys this sylvan retreat more heartily or oftener 
avails himself of its privileges than the student of the Catholic 
University. There he may find the sweet consolations of solitude ; 
there he meets the disabled veteran ending his days in the most 
peaceful of camps, and who is ever ready to regale the willing ear 
with memories of the battle-field. 

From the University, standing as it does on an eminence, the 
prospect is‘ most inviting, especially that looking westward over the 
Soldiers’ Home Park, whose grounds we are as free to enjoy as 
if they were our own. The student will always have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in years to come, no matter how the 
country may develop or the city outgrow itself, nothing can ever 
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come between his a/ma mater and the Soldiers’ Home except the 
avenue running between the park and the University grounds. 
The Capitol building is frequently the objective point for 
Thursday outings. The wisdom of choosing Washington as the 
site for the University is now plainly manifest. Besides being 
the seat of the national government, and justly renowned for the 
magnificent architecture of its public buildings, it abounds with 
institutions of interest and instruction which are in themselves an 
inexhaustible storehouse of information’ for those engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge. There are now eight hundred and eighty- 


‘nine thousand volumes in the various government libraries, 


besides hundreds of thousands of pamphlets and engravings which 
represent the progress of American art, science, and literature. 
During the greater part of the year the Senate and Congress 
are in session, and the student can see and hear the leading states- 
men and jurists of the country in Congress and in the Supreme 
Court, and thus at the same time acquire some practical knowledge 
of American law and politics. Asa matter of fact, hours of leisure 
extended over many years may be spent in Washington without 
exhausting the interest and novelty of its vast and various in- 
stitutions. The University students are constantly recommended 
to pass their holidays in the art galleries and museums, rich in 
intellectual and esthetic treasures, and not a week passes that 
they do not bring back from their excursions a freight of what 
are destined to become life-long recollections. 

Such is the life of the pioneer students of the Divinity School 
of the Catholic University. Truly God has blessed this crowning 
monument of Catholicity in the United States! Its work, however, 
is but begun; only the first seeds have been sown, but they are 
the pledge of a future harvest. Many years will not have passed 
away before the departments of science; art, law, and medicine 
shall open their doors to the Catholic youth of America. Within 
the walls of this noble University Catholic priest and Catholic lay- 
man, united together in the pursuit of everlasting truth, shall, by 
their faith, their manhood, their scholarship, and their loyalty to 
church and nation, proclaim to all the earth that in the new 
world as well as in the old the Catholic Church, ‘“ ever ancient, 
ever new,” the mother of religion, art, science, and civilization, 
still holds aloft “the lamp of learning, that spark from ‘the altars 
of heaven, and hands it on from age to age a beacon-light to 
the feet of the nations.” 
THomas C. McGOLDRICK. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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CARDINAL MANNING’S SILVER JUBILEE.* 


THE practice of devout persons called ‘‘ making Novenas,” 
for obtaining special graces from Almighty God, has become 
quite common, and has proved a source of many graces to the 
faithful. Tracing, however, the history of this form of practical 
piety, we go back to those blessed Nine Days that elapsed 
between the ascent of our Lord into heaven and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost day. These days were spent 
by Christ’s apostles in prayer and anxious, expectant meditation, 


* We print the following correspondence between Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal 
Manning as apropos of the present article.—EDITOR. 
‘* BALTIMORE, March 18. 


‘*My Lorp CARDINAL: During the recent Centennial celebration in Baltimore it was 
suggested in a conference of the archbishops of the United States, held at my residence, that 
in their name I would convey to your Eminence the cordial congratulations of the American 
episcopate on the occasion of your approaching silver jubilee. It is seldom that a more grate- 
ful duty was ever assigned to me than to be chosen medium for conveying to your Eminence 
this message of brotherly esteem and affection. 

‘*T am certainly unconscious of any disposition to bestow undue praise on any one, still less 
on one to whom flattery would be odious ; and I hope I am not offending your Eminence’s 
innate modesty when I say the American episcopate holds you in the highest admiration. Your 
private virtues and apostolic life, your public discourses, delivered in season and out of season; 
your prolific writings in defence of religion and sound morals; your untiring zeal in behalf ot 
the sons and daughters of toil, of the suffering poor, and in the cause of temperance ; your 
readiness, at the sacrifice of persénal comforts, and even of health, to co-operate in every 
measure affecting the interests of humanity—are a source of constant edification to us all and 
an incentive to emulate so bright an example, 

‘* May your Eminence continue for some years yet to exercise your pastoral solicitude 
over the church in England, ‘ and when'the Prince of Pastors shall appear, may you receive 
‘a never-fading crown of glory.’ 

‘* T am ever, my lord cardinal, your Eminence’s faithful and devoted friend, 

‘* JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
“* Archbishop of Baltimore. 

‘« P,S,—I beg to forward herewith a testimonial from a few of the prelates, whose names 
I enclose, as well as from myself.” 

‘* ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 
‘* WESTMINSTER, S. W., March 31. t 

‘*My Lorp CARDINAL: Your Eminence’s letter, with the address of the bishops of 
America, and also the fraternal offering to the jubilee memorial, reached me this morning. I 
have placed them in proper custody, and my formal thanks will hereafter be made public. 
Nevertheless, 1 cannot let a day pass before I tender to you and to all my brethren in America 
my heartfelt and grateful thanks for the great consolation of your affectionate words. They 
are only too kind, but they come at the end of a long and eventful life as a witness tnat I have 
not altogether failed in my desire to please our patient Master. Such a testimony from your 
great episcopate will cheer me now that the day is far spent and my slender work is nearly 
done. 

‘‘ T will ask you, my lord cardinal, to assure my brethren in the United States that my 
prayers shall always be offered for them and for your ever-expanding unity. Believe me 
always, my lord cardinal, your Eminence'’s devoted servant, 

“HENRY EDWARD CARD. MANNING, 
“* Archbishop of Wesiminste:.”' 
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in the “upper room” at Jerusalem with closed doors. This 
Novena was the first, the most solemn, the most eventful no- 
vena ever made in the Church of God ; nay, it was the type of 
‘all subsequent ones, having had our Lord himself for its author, 
for he had commanded his apostles: ‘‘ And I send the promise 
of my Father upon you; but stay you in the city till you be 
endued with power from on high’ (Luke xxiv. 49). Accord- 
ingly “ they were persevering with one mind in prayer, with the 


> 


women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and his brethren”. 
(Acts i. 14). 

The Paraclete came with the plenitude of heavenly gifts. The 
Spirit of life was breathed into the organism of the church, 
making it in truth and reality the mystical body of Christ, the 
organ of God’s manifestations on earth, and the abiding place of 
the Divine Spirit of truth. That Spirit has not departed, and 
never will. The Upper Room has_ widened into the circum- 
ference of the Universal Church, but it is equally illumined by 
the heavenly fire of Pentecost day. The organism of the Church 
of God has developed into the full perfection of manhood, quick- 
ened by the self-same Spirit as of yore. That Spirit does not 
confine his operations exclusively to the visible Church of God 
on earth, yet only there is he manifest and conspicuous in the 
plenitude of his power. 

Amongst the Fathers of the divine family of the Church of 
God in our day there is none who so often and so emphatically 
points to this great “fact of Pentecost” as Henry Edward 
Cardinal Manning, whose Episcopal Silver Jubilee the English- 
speaking nations celebrate during this month of June. He is 
the greatest prelate of the English-speaking races, and one of 
the most precious gifts of Providence to the church of our day ; 
and he is a foremost exponent of the mission of the Holy Spirit 
to men. The Fact, the Revelation, the Day of Pentecost, as 
abiding in the Church of God and made permanent through her, 
continually recurs in his powerful writings. He is worthy the 
name of Basilius Redivivus. The Spirit of God has plainly 
guided him as it did Basil the Great, on whose shoulder St. 
Ephrem of Syria saw resting a snow-white dove, its plumage 
fringed with gold. To how many souls—nay, whole common- 
wealths—has not Cardinal Manning been a “light that shineth 
in a dark place until the day-dawn and the day-star arise” ! 
(ii. Peter i. 19). How extremely suggestive of the will of God, 
as to the characteristic trait of modern devotion, it is that this 
man in his various works and essays should dwell so often and 
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with such singular predilection on the manifold operations of 
the Holy Ghost in our day, both in the church as such and in 
the individual soul of the man and the Christian! A man who 
speaks with such an abundance of spiritual unction of the Holy 
Spirit’s agency: cannot but be filled with the Holy Ghost in more 
than an ordinary measure. In considering the gifts and achieve- 

ments of a convert like Manning, the mind reverts instine- 

tively to the type of all who are “born out of time,” the 

Apostle of the Gentiles. We hope that as we proceed the reader 
will see as clearly as we do something in our great Englishman 
which reminds him of the great Hebrew apostle, of whom the 
church says that he was the preacher of Christ to the whole 
world. Then the word of God, proceeding from the mouth ot 

St. Paul, proved in fact ‘the sword of the Spirit” (Ephes. vi, 

17), and a two-edged sword reaching unto the divisica of “ the 
soul and the spirit” (Heb. iv. 12) it was, because St. Paul was 
the most conspicuous organ of the Holy Ghost. He dwelt in 

him, and worked in him in ever-increasing power. At the 

moment of his sudden conversion Ananias had spoken the word: 

“Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus hath sent me, he that appeared 
to thee in the way as thou camest: that thou mayest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost” (Acts ix. 17). The 
illustrious prince of God’s holy church of whom we are speaking 
has indeed throughout all his life, even before his conversion to 
the true fold, in his own place and degree, been like the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. In examining the life-marks of this Apostle 
of England we are not less struck by the signal and increasing 
manifestation of this same Spirit in him, from the day that the. 
first glimpses of supernatural illumination dawned upon his soul 
until now, when the word of the Spirit proceeds from his mouth 
as a two-edged sword to conquer the heart of Albion. 

“The path of the just man,” says Holy Scripture (Prov. iv, 
18), “is a shining light, and goeth forward and increaseth even 
unto perfect day.” Turning over the leaves of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s various works and distinguishing in his remarkable life 
the three periods alluded to, in the above-quoted text—namely, 
the period of twilight, sunrise, and noonday—we. believe that the 
wonderful combination of a good will with an extraordinary 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is the keynote to.the explanation 
of his providential mission. 
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TWILIGHT. 


In speaking of the period of twilight in Cardinal Manning's 
‘life we refer to the years previous to his conversion. He was 
living. outside of the true visible church; but even then, as it is 
plain from all his sayings and doings, he was, like St. Paul be- 
fore his conversion, ‘taught according to the truth of the law 
of the fathers, zealous for the law (the church established by 
law).” A staunch supporter of the Anglican Church as: long 
“as he knew the revelation of the day of Pentecost only in a 
broken and fragmentary way,” “he obtained mercy, that in 
him Christ might show forth all patience for the information of 
them that should believe in him unto life everlasting” (i. Tim. 
i. 16). The lines in which the cardinal, speaking of the guid- 
ance of grace in others, depicts so appropriately his own state 
of mind before his conversion, are too beautiful and too much 
to our purpose that we should not quote them: 


“<I have no deeper conviction,” the cardinal wrote in his book, England 
and Christendom, p. 91, ‘‘ than that the grace of the Holy Spirit was with me 
from my earliest consciousness. Though at the time, perhaps, I knew it not as 
I know it now, yet I can clearly perceive the order and chain of grace by which 
God mercifully led me onward from childhood to the age of twenty years. From 
that time the interior workings of his light and grace, which continued through 
all my life, till the hour when that light and grace had its perfect work, to 
which all its operations had been converging, in submission to the fulness of 
truth and of the Spirit in the church of God, is a reality as profoundly certain, 
intimate, and sensible to me now as thatI live. Never have I by the lightest 
word breathed a doubt of this fact in the divine order of grace. Never have I 

‘ allowed any one who has come to me for guidance or instruction to harbor a 
doubt of the past workings of grace in them. It would be not only a sin of in- 
gratitude, but a sin against truth. The working of the Holy Spirit in individ- 
ual souls, as I have said, is as old as the fall of man, and as wide as the human 
race. It is not we who ever breathe or harbor a doubt of this. It is rather the 
Protestants who accuse us of it.” 


Thus Newman’s “ Kindly Light” had led Manning also near 
to the truth. , 

Of the successive attractions of divine grace, and of the un- 
broken continuity of the sway of the Holy Ghost over his soul, 


he says: 


‘* The sacredness and sovereignty of divine faith makes it a duty to use 
words as the sincere medium of thoughts, and to use the lowest and the simplest 
that will convey our meaning. In such words I endeavored for many years to 
say all that I knew of truth to those who then would listen to me. I have had 
no other motive than a perpetual and ardent desire to give to others the truth as 
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God has given it tome. . . . Of the books I then wrote I will say nothing 
but that even in their great imperfections they have a unity, that is of progress. 
and a directness of movement, always affirming positively and definitely such 
truths of the perfect revelation of God as successively arose upon me. I was as 
one manu tentans, meridie cecutiens, but a divine guide, as yet unknown to me, 
always led me on.” 


SUNRISE. 


When the light of heaven had first prostrated Saul on the 
road to Damascus and he fell to the ground, he heard a voice, 
his eyes were opened but he saw nothing, and though having 
perceived a divine illumination, he was without sight for three 
days. Until Ananias laid his hand upon him and said, “ Re- 
ceive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost,” he was in 
darkness, or rather in the dim twilight of earliest dawn, Sun- 
rise followed the obscurity of this mysterious twilight. Saul 
“received his sight, and arose and was baptized,” or, being 
now incorporated by the baptismal rite into the mystical body 
of Christ and the Lord’s visible church, he was at once made 
a partaker of the fulness of truth and the effulgence of the 
risen sun. From this moment forward the great apostle’s life 
and work was but a continual walk in the light of Pentecost. 
He speaks to the Galatians of his former behavior in the re- 
ligion of his forefathers: ‘I made progress in the Jews’ re- 
ligion above many of my equals in my own nation, being more 
abundantly zealous for the traditions of my fathers. But when 
it pleased Him who separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles, immediately I condescended 
not to flesh and blood.” May we not believe that the Son of 
God in the fulness of a very perfect revelation was also re- 
vealed to the future cardinal on that memorable Passion Sun- 
day, 1851, when the ex-Archdeacon of Chichester made his last 
step, entered the true fold, joined the universal church, and _be- 
came a Catholic? The cross of Christ, which on that Sunday 
is symbolically veiled before the eyes of the faithful, was in 
reality unveiled before the spiritual sight of a man who, to 
his own salvation and that of many others, understood the 
words: “Iam set for the fall and the resurrection of many 
in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted.” The 
sun of Pentecost had risen and shed its full splendor upon a 
privileged soul which, reviewing its past and rejoicing in the 
light of the present, could testify: 


** The works I formerly published, even without the private records I have 
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by me, are enough to mark the progressive but slow, and never receding ad- 
‘vance of my convictions, from the first conception of a visible church, its suc- 
cession and witness for Christ, to the full perception and manifestation of its 
divine organization of Head and members of its supernatural prerogatives of in- 
defectible life, indissoluble unity, infallible discernment and enunciation of 
Faith. . . . But it was many years before I perceived that a Christian tra- 
dition which was no more than human, was therefore fallible. I had reached 
the last point to which human history could guide me towards the church of 
God. There remained one point more, to know that the church is not only a 
human witness in the.order of history, but a divine witness in the order of su- 
pernatural facts ” (Oldcastle, Cardinal Manning, p. 12). 
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The consciousness of this is what we call the Sunlight of 
Pentecost, and this light ‘‘God had commanded to shine out of 
darkness,” to become ever afterwards the mystical sun of his 
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ih life, directing to his own words, in another connection, “ all 
i thoughtful and purer minds to gaze one way.” 

B? r The seven propositions to which, with his phenomenal lucid- 
h ity, the cardinal is incessantly recurring, in pointing out the sta- 
a tions of the way to truth, might be well called the seven 
€ refractions of this light into its prismatic colors. The mind once 
if penetrated by this dazzling light cannot but shed this reflex 
i upon all that the great man says, and writes, and thinks. They 






are: I. When our Lord ascended to the Father the Holy Ghost 
5 personally came as another Paraclete in his stead. 2. The mis- 
sion of .the Son visibly in the world ended at his ascension, 
but that personal presence of the Holy Ghost in his stead abides 
for ever. 3. The Paraclete came, according to the Son’s promise, 
HF upon the apostles and upon the church they founded throughout 
e the world. 4. The Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, still abides in 
: * this church of all nations, which alone is spread throughout all 









the world. 5. Hence the authority of the church is divine, and 








fs 

H from it there is no appeal in matters of faith and morals. 6. 
: This one church, an organic body, was from the beginning in 
i communion with its centre in Rome. 7. The church is, therefore, 
- both Catholic and Roman, or the “Catholic Church” and the 
4 “Roman Church” are coincident “titles and realities” (Letter 






of November 3, 1875). 





NOONDAY. 








When the sun of a perfect revelation had risen upon the soul 
of St. Paul, he forthwith stood up and “ preached Jesus in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God.” And though from this 
day forward the full revelation of the Son of God as he is 
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“full of grace and truth” was communicated to St. Paul, the 
brightness of this shining light intensified as time went on, and 
went forward and increased even to perfect day, so that when 
the end of his earthly career had drawn near faith had almost 
melted into vision, and he could exclaim to Timothy: “I know 
whom I have believed, and I am certain that he is able to keep 
what I have committed unto him.” And from the day of Car- 
dinal Manning’s conversion till the present moment his life can 
be most fittingly compared to a prolonged noonday when the 
sun has reached the zenith, and the warmth and brightness of 
summer makes the whole created world rejoice. He had no 
sooner been made a member of the church than he went “ to see 
Peter,’ and he tarried in the city of Rome four years to be 
imbued with the solid doctrine of this mother of all churches ; 
and here, we learn, it was that while staying in the Accade- 
mia Ecclesiastica the acquaintance with Pius IX., already begun, 
ripened into an intimacy which years made only more tender 
and more profound. He returned home the perfect type of a 
Roman, a ruler, a champion of this faith which had conquered 
him, and now through him should endeavor to conquer his 
native land and nation according to the word, “ having the 
same spirit of faith, as it is written: I believed, for which cause 
I have spoken ; we also believe, for which cause we speak also” 
(ii. Cor. iv. 13). In his own words he tells us how the serenity 
of his illumined mind had now become like a cloudless sky, and 
the dreams of various branches of the true church had ‘vanished 
away like the mists before the noonday sun. In a letter of 
February 24, 1886 (Oldcastle, p. 85), we have testimony cover- 
ing what we say: ‘“ It gives me opportunity to say that from 
the hour I saw the full light of the Catholic faith, no shade of 
doubt has ever passed over my reason or my conscience. I 
could, as soon believe that a part is equal to the whole as that 
Protestantism in any shape, from Lutheranism to Anglicanism, 
is the revelation of the day of Pentecost. As to my friends, the 
priests here and in many lands, they have been to me my help 
and consolation ; and as to the conversion of others, my last five- 
and-thirty years have been’ spent in receiving them into the 
church.” Here we have the faith that was given to him now 
active unto the salvation of others, as the sun marching across 
the heavens gives life and growth and strength to everything. 
Of this noonday period of life the biographer of our cardinal is 
speaking when giving his little book the motto: “ But, to those 
men that loved him, sweet as summer.” The wonderful activ- 
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ity, however, of this life has never been more graphically 
depicted than by the pen of Lord Beaconsfield in his Lothair, 
saying : 


‘Instead of that anxious and moody look which formerly marred the 
refined beauty of his countenance, his glance was calm and yet radiant. He 
was thinner, it might almost be said emaciated, which seemed to add height 
to his tall figure. All he spoke of was the magnitude of his task, the immense 
but inspiring labors which awaited him, and his deep sense of his responsibility. 
Nothing but the divine principle of the church could sustain him. There was 
nothing exclusive in his social habits; all classes and all creeds and all con- 
ditions of men were alike interesting to him; they were part of the community, 
with all whose pursuits, and passions, and jnterests, and occupations he seemed 
to sympathize ; but respecting which he had only one object—to bring them back 
once more to that imperial fold from which, in an hour of darkness and distrac- 
tion, they had miserably wandered. The conversion of England was deeply en- 
graven on his heart; it was his constant purpose and his daily and nightly 
prayer.” 


Methinks that the operation of the Spirit in this one man 
might well be called typical of this Spirit’s merciful work in the 
individual soul that sets no obstacle to the inspirations of grace. 
As God the Creator is not less wonderful in the creation and 
conservation of the smallest insect than in the direction of the 
heavenly spheres, so is God the Sanctifier both great in the 
preservation of the indefectible church and merciful in the direc- 
tion and guidance of each individual soul. And as the word 
that was spoken by Jeremias the prophet is true: ‘ The Lord 
is good to them that hope in him, to the soul that seeketh 
him” (Lam. iii. 25), so it will always hold good: “ The path 
of the just is a shining light, and goeth forwards and increaseth 
even to perfect day.” 

OTTO ZARDETTI. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
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A CATHOLIC CENTENNIAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE VISCOUNT C. DE MEAUX, 


TRANSLATED BY MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, 


WE trust that the observations of so just a thinker and ac- 
complished writer as the Viscount de Meaux, which have just 
appeared in Le Correspondant, will be of interest in America. 
M. de Meaux came to us in order to study the effect of re- 
ligious freedom on the Catholic Church in this country, and 
with this end in view he carefully noted everything. Apart 
from the personal merit of M. de Meaux, and his talent as a 
clear analyst, the illustrious name of Montalembert, with which 
he is so closely connected, being his son-in-law, must engage 
our attention. This translation has been made at his request. 


M. V. D. 
Washington, D. C, 


The first bishop of Baltimore, John Carroll, was consecrated 


on the 15th of August, 1790, in the private chapel of an Eng- 
ish manor, where Catholic worship, although proscribed by Eng- 
lish ldws, continued to be quietly held. A Bull issued by His 
Holiness Pope Pius VI., on the 6th of November, 1789, created 
this bishopric, whose diocese was to be the United States of 
America, which had been recently freed from the yoke of 
Great Britain. This country, whose child and principal mission- 
ary Carroll was, had heretofore been under the jurisdiction of 
the vicar-apostolic residing in London. 

And thus arose the Church in America, contemporaneous 
with the birth of a new people. 

The bishop of the United States returned to his post soon 
after his consecration. He had collected, as assistants in his 
ministry, thirty priests belonging to seven or eight different na- 
tions, unacquainted with each other, and nearly all of them 
strangers to the country they were to evangelize. 

His flock was composed of about forty thousand Catholics, 
dispersed among three or four million of Protestants ;* and finally, 
as place of worship, a poor and bare church, erected by his 
efforts, the possession of which he acquired with difficulty. It 
is related that the Protestant builder who had charge of its 


# Pastoral letter of Cardinal Gibbons on the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States. 
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construction had held the church closed for some time, alleging 
that it was not entirely paid for. It happened that French sol- 
diers who had fought in the War of Independence passed 
through Baltimore previous to embarking after their victory, and 
inquired for a church where they could hear Mass. Being 
shown a closed ‘door, they at once cried out that keys were not 
needed in order to enter, and broke open the door with the 
butt-ends of their muskets. Since then this door has never been 
closed against Catholics. 

This church is now a_ school of Christian Brothers, and 
the altar of painted wood is still shown where Carroll con- 
tinued to say Mass until the day of his death.* It was thus 
that the Catholic hierarchy was established in the new republic. 
The hundredth anniversary of this institution was celebrated at 
Baltimore on the 10th of November, 1889. The cardinal-arch- 
bishop, the eighth successor of Carroll, had convened all the 
bishops of the United States. They were eighty-four in number. 
Hundreds of American priests, various orders of religious with 
white, black, or brown habits, sisters with their black veils on 
white cornets, were assembled, and assisting at this solemnity 
was another cardinal, other bishops from other countries of 
America, and an envoy of the Holy See. The cathedral com- 
menced by Carroll, deeming his first church insufficient, but ‘never 
finished by him for lack of means—this cathedral, which sixty 
years ago was considered the finest Catholic edifice in the United 
States, but which is now comparatively one of the least pre- 
tentious, could not contain the faithful. 

On this day the Roman liturgy displayed its magnificence, 
and the church militant of the United States was triumphant.f 
The bishops have announced this triumph from the pulpit. At 
the. Pontifical Mass of the Centennial the Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, the Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan, reviewing the past 
century, considering the means employed, proclaimed the pro- 
gress that rejoiced all souls as due first to God and his minis- 
ters, and likewise to the free institutions of the United States. 
He showed that Catholicism had above all other religious bodies 
been benefited by religious liberty, and he claimed for Catholics 
the honor of having inaugurated this freedom in Maryland, while 


* This anecdote was related to me by the superior of this school, who told me that Car- 
dinal Gibbons narrated it to him. 

t Although preseut at the /é/es given, and at the Centennial Congress, I have availed 
myself in retracing these events of the full accounts by the Baltimore Su” and Baltimore 
Daily News of these proceedings. The official reports have not yet reached me. 
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he thanked the Quakers for having established and defended ‘it 
in Pennsylvania. 

Nor did he fail to recognize that in other times and in other 
countries a union of church and state had been both salutary 
and legitimate; but he declared that there exists no provision 
more beneficent in the Constitution of the United States than that 
which separates the-two. Under this provision the church is 
enabled to enlist all the virtues and natural faculties of man in 
the defence of supernatural truths; and if, said the archbishop, it 
happens that occasionally in the conflict, amidst the contradic- 
tions of doctrines, the faithful exceed proscribed limits, are 
not these mistakes incident to liberty better after all than re- 
pression? In his patriotism he went so far as to point out a 
mysterious affinity between the cosmopolitan democracy of the 
United States, destined to weld together the most diverse races 
in order to emancipate them, with the mission of the Catholic 
Church, calling all men without distinction of origin to liberty 
and equality as children of God. Nevertheless, he was not mis- 
led by patriotism, for he recognized that this great republic, which 
has been so liberal towards European races, has mortally op- 
pressed the inferior races of America and Africa—the Indian and 
the negro; and he closed his discourse by indicating the present 
duty of expiation and reparation imposed by past generations. 

At the evening service the Archbishop of Saint Paul, the 
Most Rev. John Ireland, considered the future. ‘Let us,” he 
said “love our own age and prepare for the coming time. Let us 
love the present, because it is the period given us by God for our 
work. In the midst of its excitements let us discern its tendencies. 
It aspires to light, to liberty, to fraternity among men. But when 
in pursuance of its ends it has been led astray in its means, the 
church has condemned its errors. Yet it is likewise the province 
of the church to assist it to fulfil its destiny. It is for the 
church to conduct the people, and teach to capital its duty 
towards labor. It is she alone who can give true satisfaction to 
popular needs and sentiments. She has a wider field to cover in 
the future than she has hitherto had, more souls to gain than 
she has gained; the greater number are not as yet hers. The 
mission of the nineteenth century was to establish the Catholic 
Church in the United States; its mission in the twentieth cen- 
tury will be to evangelize the American people. Let the Cath- 
olics and the church go ahead!”’ 

On the morrow a meeting of the laity succeeded to the assem- 
bly of the bishops. For the first time in the new world a Cath- 
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olic congress met, similar to those of Belgium or Germany. For 
the first time the laity deliberated among themselves concerning 
their religious interests, confided until then solely to the bishops. 
Fifteen hundred delegates from different States, particularly from 
the distant and vigorous West, marshalled in due order under 
the banner of their respective States, listened to and applauded 
the orators. 

The president of this Congress was John Lee Carroll, former 
governor of Maryland, a distant relative of the first Bishop of 
Baltimore, and grandson of the signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In order to emphasize the nature of this Congress 
Governor Carroll said in his opening remarks: 


“Tt may be that the question will be asked: By what authority is this Con- 
gress held, and under what law does it assemble?’ In reply to this we would 
suggest, by the sanction of his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore 
and the distinguished prelates who now surround us, and by virtue of the au- 
thority of the Constitution of the United States.” 


The Congress thus formed had in view to inquire into and to 
claim all the advantages resulting to Catholics from the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom adopted as the fundamental law. -Since 
its birth in this country the Roman Church had expanded 
under the zgis of the common law, but neither this church, so 
long looked upon as a stranger, nor her children, who for the 
most part came over to America poor, to this day occupy in 
the civil or political world a place commensurate with their 
growth. Thus was heard in their speeches, succeeding each other, 
the contrasting accents of bold confidence inspired by constant 
progress, with an echo of the lament of St. Paul, so often re- 
peated from age to age, since the early Christians saw them- 
selves treated in the Greek and Roman world ‘as unknown, 
and yet known; as dying, and behold we live; as needy, yet 
enriching many.’”* 

If, indeed, Catholics are perfectly free in the United States, 
notwithstanding in this country, where the elections regulate 
everything, scarcely any of their number have seats in Congress 
nor fill the great offices of state. No Catholic, for instance, 
has been elected to the presidency of the republic, and, what 
is of more moment to them, religious instruction is forbidden in 
schools that are kept up at great expense by the state. They 
claim that these schools are illy adapted to their children, and 
that, nevertheless, they are forced to contribute to their support. 


*Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, vi. 9. 
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They, then, have important grievances that resembie our own. 
With them, as with us, the souls of the future generations are 
at stake. The full possession of liberty does not exempt them 
from the combat only, it arms and emboldens them to sustain 
it. This struggle is destined to increase in proportion to their 
expansion. Left at peace so long as they appeared feeble, they 
will doubtless excite animosity as they show their strength and 
claim their just place. 

But it is a characteristic of this vigorous and hardy people 
not to anticipate perils and misfortunes, but to confront and sur- 
mount them as they arise. If, then, a foreigner, taught by the 
vicissitudes and disappointments of Europe, should announce to 
American Catholics that their very progress may provoke against 
them offensive measures, they would not believe, nor much less 
fear it; for they are confident in themselves and of the ground 
they occupy. That freedom common to all religious bodies, hav- 
ing as its corollary the absolute incompetence of the state in re- 
ligious matters, has permitted the church a more rapid extension 
in this country than elsewhere. They depend on this liberty, 
and on it solely, for a greater extension, and inasmuch as this 
law is the common good, the safeguard of each conscience, the 
property of each citizen, as they are themselves determined to 
respect it for others, to defend it for the advantage of all, they 
are thus sure that it cannot be taken from them. Their church 
has expanded with their country, and the growth of the one and 
the other appears to them marvellous. _ 

It is thus, as Christians and citizens, alike in the name of 
their faith and patriotism, they proclaim the institutions of the 
United States the best that exist. In this regard there exists 
no shade of ‘difference between the clergy and the laity, for 
neither have forgotten the old Protestant accusation that the 
‘“papists” are subjects of a foreign power ; and they even parti- 
cularly insist, with a sort of affectation, that their sentiments are 
most sincere and their allegiance due the republic. Outside of 
this, they have at heart the independence of the Holy See, and 
are distressed and indignant that it is not guaranteed in Europe. 
But they, declare, with great satisfaction, the freedom of the 
church at home. If this church is still, in their eyes, far dis- . 
tant from the goal she should reach, there is no barrier to 
arrest her onward march; she must advance and her children 
with her. 

Until now Catholics have remained, we were told, as a rule 
within the limits of private life; but perhaps the Baltimore 
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Congress will mark their entrance into public life. Not that 
they desire to form a distinct and compact body, like the 
Catholic party in Belgium or Central Germany. The promo- 
ters of the Congress are opposed to such an idea: they know 
' that it would be contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, and 
that by so doing they would unite against the church all that 
is outside of it. For although they are more numerous than 
any one Protestant communion, yet the Protestant body as a 
whole would greatly outnumber them, and thus they would 
lose everything and gain nothing in an unequal struggle. The two 
parties who contest the control of the government have not held 
religious questions in view in their organization. The Republican 
party was formed to uphold the prerogatives of the federal govern- 
ment, and the Democratic to restrain them. Catholics, far from 
attempting to break these party lines, enroll themselves in their 
ranks, and in proportion as they increase and multiply they 
become less unequally divided between the two. Formerly, 
when they were feeble and scattered in thinly populated States, 
they feared the central power and were almost all Democrats. 
But since they have grown stronger, and spread everywhere, 
they have lost this distrust, and one finds Republicans more fre- 
quently among them. 

Such is the attitude of the laity. As to the clergy, the 
bishops, who are ever ready to intervene in the interests of jus- 
tice and social peace, or for the amelioration of the condition 
of the laboring classes, hold themselves and their priests remov- 
ed from purely political discussions or electioneering contests. 
Under these circumstances, if it is true that the time approaches 
when by the natural friction of parties, and either as Democrats 
or Republicans, Catholics will take a more leading part in the 
government ; if in the future they will find a political career 
open to them, with its labors, its duties, and its perils, what 
will the church who has cared for and formed them have to 
expect in their new career? What demands will she have to 
make upon them ? In the first place, that they will honor them- 
selves by honoring her, and will signalize her training in public 
life by the exercise of virtues transcending those of public men 
in general. Then that they will defend her interests if need be, 
and that, although divided on governmental questions, they shall 
be ready to unite whenever their religion may be threatened. 
Thus, in creating a balance of power between rival parties, they 
shall preserve her freedom intact. 

The Baltimore Congress has prepared this line of legitimate 
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defence. It has also, removed from the arena of party conflict, 
signalized the variety, fecundity, and efficiency of Catholic charity. 
It has shown that men of different views, races, and conditions. 
were brought together by a common faith; they have traversed 
immense distances to meet fraternally ; they have come from the 
North and the South, the East and the West, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts; from the shores of the great lakes; from the 
base of the great mountains; from the frozen frontier of Canada, 
and the tropical embouchure of the Mississippi. During their two 
days’ session their agreement was so entire, such was the force 
evidenced by their acts and revealed by their words, that one 
not of their faith, a correspondent of the New York Hera/d, 
wrote the following day: “If this Congress were a fair average 
of the Catholic laity, I should expect to see the whole country 
Catholicized within the next half century.” This journalist, perhaps 
without being aware of it, repeated the prophecy of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul. The Protestant press, in its note of warning, 
but echoed the triumphant voice of the Catholic pulpit. The 
laity had yet another act of respect to render to their church. 
The deliberative assembly was succeeded by a popular pro- 
cession. These processions of the people are very customary in 
the United States, when the partisans of a cause, or of some 
man, wish to show their strength, or to make it known to their 
friends and enemies. But up to this time it was said that Cath- 
olics, as such, had not-made a manifestation of such extent. For 
the first time, on the evening of November 12, through the 
streets of Baltimore,’ illuminated and decorated with the flags of 
the United States and the Holy See, in the midst of a peaceful 
and joyful throng, thirty thousand of the faithful marched past 
the cardinal and the bishops. Bands of men, afoot and on horse- 
back, in carriages, landaus, omnibuses, and wagons filled with 
people and decorated with flowers, uniforms and insignia of 
every form and color, myriads of torches, Venetian and Chinese 
lanterns, Bengal lights, and transparencies, banners, devices, and 
emblems. The bands played patriotic airs, principally the Mary- 
land March, and shouts resounded on every side. The portraits. 
of Archbishop Carroll and of Cardinal Gibbons were carried 
aloft, the parishes floated the banners of their patrons, the sons 
of Ireland surrounded St. Patrick, and the Germans St. Boniface. 
The Christian Brothers and members of other teaching orders led 
in serried ranks the children of the parish schools, those col- 
lected from the ofphan asylums, or taken from the industrial 
schools. The colleges that prepare students for the liberal pro- 
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fessions sent their deputations. Mature age alternated with youth. 
Divers associations composed the procession: associations of char- 
ity, of mutual aid, and others purely devotional; societies of 
Saint Vincent de Paul, of temperance, and that life insurance 
society, “ The Catholic Benevolent Legion,” that is spread through- 
out the various States of the Union as a sort of Catholic free- 
masonry. Under the images displayed aloft of the Sacred Heart 
and of our Lady of Lourdes advanced the League of the Sacred 
Heart, of the Apostleship of Prayer, and the Confraternities of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Nor had the negroes been neglected. They marched with a 
proud waiveté under the direction of their apostle, St. Peter 
Claver, gayly attired, with beating of drums, while the clergy 
gave them their heartiest commendation,. as if to express their 


- sympathy with the words of the Archbishop of Philadelphia, and 


to show that they had at heart the recognition of the heavy 
debt of America towards this poor race. 

Meantime the night advanced, and the procession still con- 
tinued. The bishops gradually retired from the stand where they 
were assembled; the cardinal, who had for a length of time 
stood on the front steps of his residence, went within; but he 
remained at the window, reviewing their onward march, and 
back of the glass illumined by the reflection of the torch-lights 
his red mantle could be perceived from afar by the battalions 
of the faithful, who, as they came nearer, rejoiced to see his 
pale, thin face inclined towards them. Nor did his hands grow 
weary in saluting and applauding them. Not even the last ban- 
ner lowered before him, nor the last child that cheered him with 
uplifted head, escaped his quick, ardent, and clear regard. The 
centenary fétes had not closed. The church was not satisfied 
to display its resources, drawn from the institutions and the 
capacity of the American people within the past century. Hence- 
forth, more powerful, she proposes to acquire herself and pro- 
cure for this people that which they still need. 

A new enterprise was to inaugurate a new age. On the 13th 
of November the Catholic University of America was solemnly 
opened at Washington. During the past the people of the 
United States, placed upon a vast, wild, and uncultivated conti- 
nent, were busy in taking possession of the country. It was 
necessary to construct, furnish, and supply their abode, and to 
expend every energy in the battle for existence; and this hard 
work, which has so wonderfully developed its genius, has neither 
permitted the time nor cultivated a taste for a disinterested pur- 
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suit of knowledge, that supreme honor of the human mind and 
crown of civilization. Amidst this continuous activity the Catholic 
clergy, on its side, was called upon to found dioceses and parishes, 
to build churches and schools, to daily distribute the bread of 
life to a flock each day increasing, to preach the Gospel and 
give the Sacraments, to do the work of apostolic times, for as 
yet the period for its doctors had not come. The clergy have 
received the instruction needed for the mission of the greater 
number; but the learning requisite to raise some amongst them to 
the heights of the sacred science, to that summit from whence 
formerly in “Europe descended light upon its darkness, from whence 
light may yet be thrown upon the contradictions, doubts, and per- 
plexities of the modern world. 

In the middle ages universities were founded and endowed 
by kings; in the American republic citizens have acquired regal 
wealth—" gold kings” they are called—and are disposed to acts 
of royal generosity. They have not inherited a slowly amassed 
patrimony; they know that in the conditions that surround them 
fortunes cannot permanently remain in families ; they do not count 
upon their posterity preserving for a length of time that which 
they have so rapidly gained, and thus they look to public bene- 
factions. They found hospitals, libraries, and colleges, for in a 
democracy one thus perpetuates a name. Nevertheless, until 
now the example of Peabody, Hopkins, and Astor had not been 
followed by Catholics, for among their number were no “gold 
kings,” and, besides, incessantly occupied in supplying that which 
was absolutely necessary for their church, they did not think of 
furnishing it with that which appeared superfluous. They con- 
sequently made but few foundations. The foundress of the Cath- 
olic University of America is a young orphan girl, Miss Mary 
Gwendolen Byrd Caldwell, an heiress to an unexpectedly im- 
mense fortune. Her sister, other young girls, some women and 
men, have followed her example, and brought their offerings. 
Wealth has thus rendered a magnificent homage to religion and 
science. 

Surrounded by the fields and forests that form a peaceful 
environment to Washington a noble edifice has arisen, professor- 
ships have been created, and the new University has commenced 
its career. Not that it is complete at its birth. It has as yet 
but one faculty, Theology, and is only open to ecclesiastical 
students. The teaching of letters and philosophy will next fol- 
low, and in the third place the sciences—God, man, nature—such 
is, according to the masters at the University, the normal order 
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-of the pursuit of human knowledge. It will be the one they 
propose to follow, and if the applied sciences, law and medicine, 
shall at some future day be there taught, they will come in the 
prescribed order. Practice must succeed theory. It is towards 
the region of abstract ideas and pure wisdom that they propose 
to direct the American mind—a singularly meritorious under- 
taking! For it aims to raise still higher a young and virile race, 
to run counter to its habits and inclinations, and to swerve it in 
a direction where it is not inclined to go. 

Thus, in order to establish such a mode of instruction, it has 
had recourse to foreign professors; it has brought” them from 
France, Belgium, England, and Germany, while it has sent 
others from America to train them at Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, and 
Rome. 

But the tie that knits them closely together, the soul of the 
institution, is the Rt. Rev. Rector, Bishop Keane, an American 
of Irish extraction. His classical studies were not commenced 
early, as he did not think of becoming a priest until he was 
twenty-five years of age. He was an assistant priest at Wash- 
ington when he was made Bishop of Richmond, a diocese ruined 
by the civil war, where he found but few Catholics and many 
negroes. At the end of ten years he has been taken from these 
poor people in order to raise up and mould learned men. It 
was understood that he had the needed capacity to grasp the 
situation and to take the initiative. His expansive brow, the 
brilliant glance that his wearied eyes still preserve, his mobile 
and expressive features, his frank smile and limpid and fervid 
words, all manifest a mind and heart widely enlarged. He has 
bold conceptions that astonish one and an animating enthusiasm. 
He has no fears for the future of either the church or the country, 
and Pope Leo XIII. doubtless thought of him, and his projects 
and hopes had inspired his Holiness with confidence, when, wish- 
ing to encourage the promoters of this difficult enterprise, he 
said: “Americans find nothing impossible.” 

As a matter of fact two years after the foundation-stone of 
the edifice had been laid, on the 13th of November, 1889, the 
University was ready to receive professors and students, and to 
extend its hospitality to a concourse of guests and friends. All 
the bishops assembled for the centenary, the superiors of religious 
orders, of congregations, seminaries and colleges, six hundred 
ecclesiastics, and several thousands of the laity, were present at its 
dedication. In order to satisfy all two sermons at a time were 
given, for the number was too large to be collected in one hall, 
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and every one wished to hear a discourse, as Americans cannot 
hold a festival without an oration. 

Succeeding the religious ceremony, two hundred and fifty 
guests were seated at the banquet in the refectory, and fourteen: 
hundred were entertained in another room. The administration 
was present at the banquet; the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, 
was seated at the table of the cardinals, and towards the close 
of the repast the band played the national air, “ Hail to the 
chief,” announcing the arrival of President Harrison and of other 
members af the cabinet. Mr. Cleveland, his predecessor and 
antagonist, who it was understood was favorable to Catholics, 
had assisted at the laying of the foundation-stone. Although a 
descendant of the old Puritans and sharing their prejudice, Mr. 
Harrison had not declined the invitation of the cardinal ; of so 
much consequence is it that all parties should henceforth con- 
ciliate a communion which formerly every one despised. . He 
came then among Catholics, without appearing to be at his ease 
in their midst, and addressed them some courteous and formal 
words, which were received with redoubled and~ unanimous 
applause, as his very presence testified to the importance of - 
the occasion. 

After the banquet, in a room where the portrait of Leo XIII. 
is placed between those of Archbishop Carroll and Washington, 
the new University received the congratulations of the old world. 
The English and Americans residing in Rome presented a bust 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Cablegrams and letters were received 
from Canada, Ireland, England, Belgium, France, and Italy. Her 
elder sisters, born as she has been under the protection of a 
common law and liberty, the Universities of Laval and Ottawa, 
of Louvain, Paris, and Lyons, celebrated her birth. How fortunate 
could all have remained, as she will be, untrammelled ! 

In considering this institution, the monument of a faith that 
seeks light, and labors for the progress of human reason, in the 
midst of this multitude of the faithful, who are constantly in- 
creasing in numbers; in the presence of these bishops, who have 
multiplied with greater rapidity than in any country or in any 
age, before this Roman hierarchy expanding under other skies, 
and rejuvenating, as it were, in contact with a young nation, 
the Christian soul is transported with the radiant vista of an 
ideal future! One beholds the dawn of a glorious and blessed 
era‘ when clouds shall no longer obscure the horizon, and 
when the revivifying light of a newly arisen sun shall be 


spread over the world. A popular preacher thus intoned a 
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canticle of victory.* He said: “What think you of Christ's 
Church? Look upon her, and tell me, Whose spouse is she ? 
Is her form bent and her forehead wrinkled? Are her sandals 
. worn or her garments moth-eaten? Is her gait halting and 
feeble, and does she walk with trembling steps? Think you, 
forsooth, that she is afraid to trust herself to our new civilization ? 
That she clings reluctant to the moldering fashions of an age 
that has passed? The work which the Catholic Church has 
accomplished in this country during the century which we are 
here bringing to a close is the same which she has done in other 
ages and in other lands, but she has done it in a new way, and 
in her own way. She has taken hold of new conditions of things 
and adapted herself to them; and the result of her work is a 
structure distinctive and typical of the age and country in which 
we live, and differing from anything that has preceded it, as truly 
as the church of the middle ages differed from ‘the church of the 
fathers ; and mind you—for this is the point of all my discourse— 
she has done this not by any prudence of human forethought, 
not by any cunning adaptation of policy, but simply because she 
. is a living force, capable of acting in all times and in all places, 
so that she has become American without ceasing for an instant 
to be Catholic; and, on the other hand, in endowing us with all 
that is truly hers, she has not thwarted or crippled, but rather 
appropriated and vivified, all that is best and noblest in our na- 
tional character.” And with a continued use of Biblical imagery 
the reverend orator said: “We have been brought out of a land 
of bondage. Our fathers passed over the Red Sea of obstruction 
which girdled them round as with despair. They were led 
through the weary wilderness of trial and patient waiting. And 
now we, their children, have come into a goodly land, into this 
land of promise, into a plenteous inheritance. Here we may sit 
at ease, each under his vine and fig-tree, with none to make 
us afraid, whilst round about on every side the old walled cities 
of antiqueZprejudice are silently crumbling, as at the touch of 
an unseen hand, The days of darkness are over; the long 
winter of poverty and struggle is ended. A brighter era has 
dawned at last. ‘Arise, shine, O Jerusalem! for thy light has 
come, and the glory of the Lord has risen upon thee!’” “Arise, 
be enlightened, O Jerusalem!” repeated Cardinal Gibbons, making 
use, in his turn, of the prophecy of Isaias, “for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee; lift up thy 
eyes round about, and see; all these are gathered together, they 


* Father Fidelis, Passionist—the grandson of the distinguished jurist, James Kent. 
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are come to thee: thy sons shall come from afar, and kings shall 

walk in the brightness of thy rising”; the sons of the sove- 

reign people shall come to learn from thee science and wis- 

dom. 

The Centenary festivities were at an end, but there was an 
epilogue. Most of the bishops went back to their dioceses, re- 
turning after these days of rejoicing and thanksgiving to their 
laborious ministry. Some among them, however, and notably the 
Archbishop of St. Paul, the Most Rev. John Ireland, remained 
for a time in Baltimore; not to praise the virtues of the Ameri- 
can people, but to declare war against their capital vice—drunken- 
ness. 

Inebriety is a sin common to the Anglo-Saxon and the Irish 
races. In London prisons, out of every ten convicts nine have 
been led to commit crime through intemperance. In the United 
States it is the Irish emigrant who most frequently yields to this 
ignoble propensity, and consequently it is the especial province of 
the Catholic clergy to oppose it. The combat, however, should not 
be confined to the churches, as the scourge is equally fatal to 
body and soul, to the family and the community. The civil 
law, therefore, should aid the religious conscience in this matter, 
and Christians of all denominations should unite. There are 
remedies, moreover, that have been tried. On the one side the 
apostle Father Mathew has established temperance societies; the 
faithful who join take, before God and at the hands of the priest, 
either a perpetual or a temporary pledge to abstain from all 
fermented liquors. On the other hand, the legislators have pro- 
posed to prohibit the public sale of these drinks, with the double 
view to regulate and to restrain the traffic, and to diminish the 
number of dealers by imposing a high license. They would exact 
conditions calculated to prevent all excesses, and if these were vio- 
lated, deprive these shops of their license and interdict the sale. 
The first system, adopted by several Protestant congregations, and 
tried in several towns and counties, appears to be excessive and dan- 
gerous to the majority of Catholics; excessive, because in order to 
prevent an abuse it refuses the just demands of legitimate wants; 
dangerous, because it incites fraud and increases a secret indul- 
gence. They deem that abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
should be voluntary and not enforced. But the restrictive system 
of high license finds among them many advocates. They deem 
the most effective means of overcoming this great enemy of the 
American people to be the extension of free temperance societies 
aided by a legal system of high license. Such is the double ob- 
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ject of the crusade of which the Archbishop of St. Paul is a Peter 
the Hermit. : 

This crusade was preached at Baltimore, the Catholic me- 
tropolis of the United States, on the Sunday following the Cen- 
tennial celebration, at the opera house, which was filled from pit 
to dome with men and women, Catholics and Protestants. Car- 
dinal Gibbons presided over this meeting, and said that he came 
amongst them not only as a prelate of the church, but also as a 
citizen interested in the welfare and prosperity of his native city 
and his home, and likewise as a friend of the poor and laboring 
classes. Father Nugent, an English priest, successor to Father 
Mathew, made the opening address, and the closing speech was 
made by a Presbyterian journalist; but the orator whom all were 
anxious to hear was Archbishop Ireland. With his noble fea- 
tures, broad shoulders, and large stature, his powerful and flexible 
voice, thrilling words, and at times impetuous gestures, and his 
ardent soul, he is an orator of the people. They understand him 
and love him; they cheer him before he has uttered a sound; 
they applaud during his entire discourse. Father Nugent espe- 
cially recommended individual and voluntary temperance; the 
archbishop demanded the aid of the police. He took exception 
to the liquor-dealers, who in a land of universal suffrage are a 
power to be feared. He accused them of keeping their saloons 
open on Sunday, in spite of the law forbidding it, and of thus 
eluding and violating the Sunday law. He perfectly understood 
that Americans would consider this a very grave charge. He 
said he would continue to stigmatize and denounce this corrupt 
traffic, from town to town, so long as it existed. He would ex- 
cite a public opinion against it, which would sooner or later be 
felt in the vote of legislatures—to-day in Maryland, to-morrow 
elsewhere. Thus are reforms brought about in this country, 
where, when a’wrong is made knowa, it is always opposed !* 

The Catholic Church of the United States, clergy and laity, 
had in the course of eight days shown herself under every 
aspect. She had displayed her consecrated hierarchy, organized 
a deliberative assembly of laics and a popular demonstration, 
dedicated an institution of learning, and, finally, pointed out a 
social evil and undertaken its cure; but, not restricted by her 
own efforts, she had appealed to the public sentiment and dis- 
senting communions. She appeared conforming to the genius 
of American society, appropriating its progress, forcing herself to 
meet its wants and repair its defects. Within a century, 


'* The Baltimore Sux contained a full and accurate report of this meeting, which I at'ended. 
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transplanted upon a new and fertile soil, this immortal church 
had taken root and flourished. 

A Catholic just from Europe, and unaccustomed to such 
pleasing impressions, naturally inquires, on beholding this spec- 
tacle, if it is not illusive ? if his American co-religionists do not 
deceive themselves by these lively demonstrations, and if their 
faith really holds in the United States the place they imagine ? 
He is at once answered by facts and figures. He opens an 
annual, he examines statistics, he casually visits some parishes. 
He finds the church and the school filled, the sacraments fre- 
quented, and most of the congregation assiduous in the practice 
of their religion. Having thus seen that those who profess it 
have a living faith, he learns the extent of their increase during 
a century. In 1789, as we have said, there were forty thousand ; 
in {889 there are ten millions. They have multiplied at the 
same time as the entire population of the United States, but 
proportionally with much greater rapidity. Relatively to this 
population one in a hundred were counted a century ago, but at 
present this proportion is one to six. As we have stated, in 1789 
there were one bishop and thirty priests; in 1889 there are 
eighty-four bishops, eight thousand priests; and these eight 
thousand priests have to serve more than ten thousand churches 
or chapels. In a single year, the Centennial one, four bishoprics 
were created, and two hundred and fifty-eight churches com- 
menced or finished within the territory of the Union.* May a 
foreigner be allowed, in’ making so summary an investigation, to 
pass from religion to charity, from faith to good works? It 
suffices to disembark at New York. Hitherto the scum of 
European emigration has been deposited at the Atlantic ports, 
with all its attendant misery. 

In proportion as one penetrates the interior of the conti- 
nent, traversing towns that have sprung into sudden existence, 
or across stretches of country more slowly populated, one meets 
many workingmen and few paupers; but New York, the com- 
mercial capital, where the human cargoes drawn from Ireland, 
Germany, and Italy are unloaded, is at once the centre of indi- 
gence and the principal theatre of Catholic charity in the United 
States. There forty-nine + conferences of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
affiliated to ours and modelled in accordance with ours, visit each 
year more than five thousand poor families. There, amid several 
hospitals and asylums of various kinds, are four establishments 


* Pastoral letter, already cited, and Sadlier's Catholic Directory, 1890. 
+ Report of the Superior Council of New York to the General of Paris for the year 1888. . 
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which perhaps are not equalled, and certainly are not surpassed, 
by any in Christendom: 

An Jndustrial Savings-Bank, founded thirty years ago by an 
archbishop and directed by Catholics, in order to save the small 
earnings of Irish emigrants, received in 1886 thirty-two million 
dollars from sixty thousand depositors and distributed about a 
million of francs in interest. * 

A Foundling Asylum is at the same time an infant asylum, 
a lying-in hospital, and a refuge for unfortunate mothers who 
go there, either to nurse their own children or other abandoned 
infants. It is estimated that in the past twenty years, when this 
hospital was commenced without resources, although since then 
magnificently endowed, it has saved twenty thousand children 
and more than five thousand poor mothers. 

Farther on the Mew York Catholic Protectory gathers in Jittle 
waifs, the young criminals that police and magistrates confide to 
them, and in her vast and varied workshops transforms them 
into model workmen. Thus placed in two adjoining houses, 
surrounded by beautiful grounds, and breathing a salubrious air, 
are growing up fifteen hundred boys and seven hundred and 
thirty-five girls, under the care of Brothers and Sisters.¢ Finally, 
the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for the Protection of 
Homeless and Destitute Children who are picked up in the streets 
or found abandoned, not victims of vice but of poverty. These 
it shelters, first sending them to an island home, where body 
and soul are fortified; then places them as apprentices, takes 
charge of them, and offers them a home in the centre of New 
York, where they occasionally live or can always return. An 
Irish priest, Father John Drumgoole, has opened this asylum, 
and another Irish priest, Father Dougherty, at present directs it, 
depending entirely on daily donations, and having under his 
protecting care. thirteen hundred and sixty-three pupils. t 

Among these different works of charity several receive appro- 
priations from the city or the State of New York. Yet it is 
estimated that the faithful, who have also to provide for the 

* The schedule of 1886 is the latest I have seen. The exact figures given by it are: 
Depositors, 59,525; sum total of deposits, $31,952,573; interest paid to depositors, $990,021. 


In 1851, the second year of its foundation, the number of depositors was 1,098, and the deposits 
amounted to $189,473,.and interest paid out, $4,271.—By-/aws, 1887. 

+ The president of the Protectory and of the Savings-Bank is Mr. Hoguet, a gentleman 
of Irish extraction but, through several family alliances, closely connected in France. Every 
one !n New York knows of his financial capacity and active charity. 

t One of the principal resources of the establishment is a magazine, an illustrated journal, 
published once a year and costing twenty-five cents. It is sent to every part of the world, and 
published in several languages, notably in French, under this title—Zhe Homeless Child, and 
The Messenger of the Union of Saint-Foseph. 
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churches, the clergy, the support of religion and the schools, 
have voluntarily contributed to the value of five millions per- 
sonal property, and annually eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Such is the catalogue of Catholic charities in New York.* And 
in order to spread throughout the Union this Christian and 
charitable life religious vocations increase. Every order or con- 
gregation established in Europe has been introduced into the 
United States. 

The institutions of the middle ages, those of modern times, 
as well as those of the present day, are to be found. Here and 
there are Benedictines, Trappists, Dominicans, and Franciscans ; 
everywhere are Jesuits; the Sulpitians have some seminaries, and 
in German parishes are Redemptorists of St. Alphonsus de Li- 
guori. In the midst of this busy and stirring society are the 
mortified, contemplative, and cloistered Carmelites. The Ursu- 
lines, Visitandines, and Ladies of the Sacred Heart educate 
young girls. The Little Sisters of the Poor care for the aged, 
and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd devote themselves to 
penitents. The most numerous and active bodies have had their 
cradle and still have their mother-house in France, such as the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and the Sisters of Saint Vincent 
de Paul. Canada has furnished her Gray Nuns, and Ireland 
her Sisters of Mercy, the emulators of our French Sisters of 
Charity. 

But wherever these communities may have originated, the 
greater number are now recruited in the United States, and they 
are almost entirely composed of native-born members. Some 
congregations even have had their rise in this country, in order 
to meet with particular wants. Such are the missionaries of St. 
Paul the Apostle—the Paulists—established by Father Hecker for 
apostolic work. 

Behold, then, the offspring of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, in the vigor and beauty of youth! Nevertheless, 
some are apprehensive of the difficulties she may have to en- 
counter in the future, and claim that her growth verges towards 
its limit, and that, come what may, she can never attain ultimate 
success in the heart of the great republic. The striking facts” 
that we have indicated are admitted, but their significance is 
denied. It is said that the considerable progress of Catholicism 


* Most of this information has been taken from a long article in the New York Evening 
Post, November 27, 1889, headed ‘‘ Roman Catholic Charity." The facts were furnished the 
editor by the secretary of the archbishop’s chancellor, and the archbishop assured me they were 
correct. ; 
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is not to be attributed to conversions, but rather to the terri- 
torial aggrandizement of the Union, to the European emigration 
and the fecundity of emigrant families. It is asserted that in 
considering the numbers of children in these families, that the 
increase of Catholics should be much greater than it now is, and 
that many Catholic parents have Protestant descendants, so that, 
in spite of appearances, the Roman Church has lost more ground 
than she has gained in the past century. They foresee the day 
when American territory, already closed against the Chinese, 
will place restrictions upon the influx of Europeans; when the 
United States, sufficiently populated, will attempt to set aside 
foreign hand labor as well as foreign merchandise, and with the 
cessation of emigration Catholicism will be at a stand-still. It 
is also recollected that Protestantism underlies American society, 
which owes its native vigor and independence to the Puritans ; 
and besides, they regard the destiny of the Roman Church as 
likely to become more and more closely connected with the Irish 
race, who are incapable of self-government, and consequently for 
the practice of free institutions. The church may render useful 
service in a subordinate position, but she is not destined to a 
preponderating power in a democracy which must for its honor 
and safety avoid anarchy and servitude. 

These objections, wherein fact and conjecture, more or less 
gratuitous, find place, should be closely investigated, for they in- 
volve grave problems. 

If it is true that European emigration is not destined to a 
prolonged continuance, have not the United States countries 
within reach which they will sooner or later annex? and these 
- countries, Cuba, Mexico, Canada, are they not Catholic? Will 
they not augment the proportion of Catholics in the Union? But 
without taking into account the chances of an uncertain and ex- 
terior aggrandizement, the champions of the Roman Church seek 
to discover to what cause must be imputed the sudden losses 
which the church has sustained among the descendants of emi- 
grants, and she attributes these losses to the want of priests in 
the beginning of the emigration. They find that the faith has 
been lost where religion was not practised, that the lambs have 
strayed from the fold where there were no shepherds. They con- 
clude that, the United States meanwhile possessing a native clergy 
which increases from year to year, the flock will henceforth pre- 
serve all that by right of birth belongs to her, and that she will 
extend beyond these bounds—that the church, in place of being 
deprived of her children, will gain others who are not of her 
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communion; as a proof of which are conversions, as yet infre- 
quent but significant. 

As to those moral qualities that.are the honor and the sup- 
port of American society, as to the civic virtues transmitted by 
the founders to their posterity, although far from attempting to 
undervalue them, they would ‘inquire as to their source. Were 
they based upon the Christian spirit of the first colonists? Or 
did they proceed from their sectarian spirit? Their sectarian 
spirit inclined them to mistrust liberty, but their Christian spirit 
rendered them capable of its practice. Now, this Christian spirit, 
so essential to American democracy, is found, according to Cath- 
olics, enlarged and completed in the church. 

Finally, they deny the pretended inferiority of the Irish race. 
Oppressed, ruined, persecuted for centuries in their native land, 
what opportunity has this people had to acquire the manners or 
display the qualities of a free nation? At last, placed under 
more favorable conditions, they commenced by first finding means 
of subsistence, then they became industrious and laborious, and 
with acquired fortune their intelligence expanded, their will 
strengthened with the amelioration of their situation, and the 
benefits of freedom taught them to practise its duties. In view 
of - these contradictory opinions, it is not irrelevant to institute 
an inquiry as to the progress of Catholicity in the United 
States. The question is important. Even to one not a Catho- 
lic it is a curious fact, an astonishing phenomenon, worthy of 
notice. 

How is it that the oldest form of Christian worship has be- 
come acclimated to the youngest of civilized nations? How 
has the Roman Church escaped the real or pretended deca- 
dence of the Latin race, to renew its life beyond seas, in an 
Anglo-Saxon society ? How has this church, contemporaneous 
with the Roman Empire, associated with feudal forms and abso- 
lute monarchy in Europe, succeeded in identifying itself with the 
democracy of free America? And what is the outlook for Chris- 
tians, for Catholics? Is it true that a new era will open to 
their faith in a new world, which will expand with its growth, 
even as there is a decline with the decrepitude of the old world, 
so that her future for mankind will equal her past? Whilst in 
Europe many weep at the tomb of Christ, shall we behold him 
arisen in America? Are we destined to witness upon earth this 
new manifestation of Divine power ? 

From Tocqueville to the Duke de‘Noailles the French writers 
have often observed, and well defined, the political institutions 
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‘and social conditions of the great American republic,* and her 
industrial life has been examined into with sagacity and precision 
by M. Claude Jannet. It is) my wish to examine its religious 
state. My former studies have in a measure prepared me for 
this investigation, and an ineffaceable remembrance has determined 
me to undertake it. 

I have, for a long time, made it a subject of research how 
the Catholic Church in France and Europe has been able to re- 
sist the onset of Protestantism, survived the diversities of relig- 
ious belief, sustained and overcome the ordeal of freedom of 
conscience and creeds. Now, then, she has had to encounter 
from the beginning in America this variety of belief, and this 
liberty of conscience and of religious bodies, which, thwarted and 
opposed, misconstrued and misrepresented in Europe, has at the 
same time developed with her development across the Atlantic ; 
there, where she has never prospered under any other system. 
It is, then, there that the results can be best understood of a 
new state of things; the investigation commenced upon our con- 
tinent can, and must be, continued in the United States. 

It is now three centuries since the disorders and devastations 
of the Reformation were succeeded by a great Catholic renais- 
sance, that had a special revival in France. I have attempted: to 
describe it. Another religious reawakening was hoped for after 
the French revolution, which would have purified, ennobled, and 
strengthened modern society. More than once in France the 
breath of liberty has seemed, between the storms, to re-enkindle 
this renewal. . 

But it is in the United States that it has found its full ex- 
pansion. Consequently, notwithstanding the distance that sepa- 
rates us, in spite of that difference of traditions and origin, from 
whence flows the true difference of institutions, those Catholics 
who are unwilling to despair in this world of their faith or of 
their age, must look to the United States. 

So thought M.-de Montalembert twenty-five years ago. Hav- 
ing devoted his life to the attempt of establishing in Europe 
a union of religion and freedom, he was desirous of seeing 


* There still remained something to be said in France on this subject. These institu- 
tions were worthy of the examination of a man who, to the extensive views of a publicist adds a 
knowledge of the science of jurisprudence, and the experience of the legist ; of a man whose 
theories have been enforced by practice, as he has lived among the people of whose insti- 
tuticus he writes. This work has been done by the Marquis de Chambrun, who has for a long 
time practised law in the United States. I think I am at liberty to announce a book ot 
which he has already published the first portion, entitled Zhe Executive Power in the United 
States, and I would be very remiss not to acknowledge from the outset of my own treatise my 

ersonal obligations to the learning and courtesy of M. de Chambrun. 
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the effect of this alliance in America. .He was about to sail for 
the United States when he was suddenly arrested by the illness 
that proved fatal. Henceforth, condemned for four years to en- 
dure the pangs of this relentless malady, I saw him suffer still 
more cruelly for the cause that was, in his eyes, so dear and 
sacred. I saw him, so long as this supreme trial lasted, more 
than ever penetrated and impressed by the action of grace on 
the souls of the faithful, but at the same time more disquieted 
as regards the public action of the church and her authority over 
the world. He knew well, however, that she was not destined 
to perish with the crumbling forms of Europe. He expected, 
foresaw, and claimed for her a place in the heart of modern 
society, and this place, in the countries that he knew, in his own 
country, among old Catholic nations, she did not occupy or pos- 
sess. With sorrowing and baffled search he did not find around 
him that which he sought, and this unavailing regret he carried 
with him to the grave: zu novissima luce, aliquid occuli sut de- 
stderavere.* 

I have just made the voyage that M. de Montalembert wished 
to make. I have beheld that which he desired to behold. When 
he was about to make the journey he had chosen a young com- 
panion who shared his sentiments. Although deprived of such 
guidance, M. de Chabral nevertheless started, and he had the in- 
telligence to discern that which was most important to make 
known. But soon after the disasters of France, the labors of a 
public life, short and hurried, and, later on, fresh cares and sor- 
rows, diverted his attention from America. We have compared 
our impressions, and instructed by this friend, upon whose dis- 
cernment I would rely rather than upon my own, I have had 
presented to my view the Catholic Church such as she was 
twenty-five years ago, and I have myself seen her as she is to- 
day. I am thus enabled to note each point of the way gone 
over as it was traversed. 

I have met the men who direct or represent the church, 
assembled at the festivals of the Centenary, and I have conversed 
with a great number of them at Baltimore, and afterwards I 
visited several of them at their missions in their distant homes. 
In the name of M. de Montalembert they received me with 
warmth and hospitality, and anticipated my questions. Indeed, 
everywhere, among Protestants as well as Catholics, among poli- 
ticians and jurists as well as clergymen, I have met with atten- 
tion, courtesy, and liberality. Perhaps, in thus giving expression 

* Tacitus, Agricola, 
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to my gratitude, my impartiality may be suspected, and I may 
be accused of being influenced by so generous a reception. 
This very trait, however, is one to be noted among this people. 

Satisfied with themselves and their condition, Americans are 
accessible to the foreigner who observes them with disinterested 
attention. They are glad to be understood, and make them- 
selves known with cordial and dignified simplicity. This dis- 
position, common to the inhabitants of the United States, is par- 
ticularly to be remarked among Catholics, when one inquires 
concerning their religion and its future. At first, I deemed their 
optimism exaggerated, but as I examined the state of things 
more closely I could better understand their sentiments. In- 
quiring as to ‘the composition of Catholic congregations, the 
behavior of the clergy, the relations existing between the laity 
and the clergy, the good works they accomplish, the voluntary 
contributions of the people toward the support and development 
of religion; in studying the system of schools, and the position 
occupied by the Roman Church among other Christian bodies ; 
finally, in seeking as to the aid received and difficulties to be 
met from the institutions and manners of this free democracy, 
I have the satisfaction experienced by our co-religionists of the 
new world to a still greater extent. 

Nor do I misunderstand, either, the deficiencies of American 
civilization—they are apparent to every one—nor the trials in 
reserve for the church in this country. She is far from the limit 
she aims to reach, she has not yet run half her course, and upon 
the remaining route there are serious perils and difficulties to be 
met. And yet, in the midst of a people who daily increase in 
numbers, wealth, and strength, she will not cease to augment. 
She knows what is lacking, and endeavors to acquire it; she 
combats all the vices of the people, and avails herself of all their 
virtues. Me ks, 

The church of the United States knows neither fatigue, dis- 
couragement, or fear. This is why I have confidence inher 
future, and wish to communicate my faith to others. When a 
weariness towards men and measures seizes noble souls, when 
doubt as to the future of the human race disquiets, afflicts, and 
desolates them, it is useful to discover and seize upon motives 
of hcpe, even if in so doing one has to cross the Atlantic. 
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WERE the average Briton of to-day, be he Protestant or | 
Catholic, asked*to designate the foremost ecclesiastical personage 
in the United Kingdom, the chances are that he would at once 
name Cardinal Manning of Westminster, the celebration of whose 
episcopal silver jubilee is attracting such wide-spread notice in the 
Catholic and English-speaking world. Occupying, as he does, the 
most exalted position in his own church in England, and ad- 
mittedly entitled thereto by his many virtues and great abilities, 
Cardinal Manning’s pre-eminence in Catholic circles needs’ no 
explanation, and the superiority of his influence over that of the 
highest dignitaries of the Established Church was sufficiently de- 
monstrated last fall, when the government appealed, not in vain, 
to him, as the most potent churchman in London, to effect a 
settlement of those labor disputes which then menaced the peace 
of that metropolis. In that modest reply which he made to the 
letter that Cardinal Gibbons sent him last March, to congratulate 
him, in the name of the American hierarchy, on his approaching 
jubilee, Dr. Manning speaks of himself as one whose day is far 
spent and whose slender work is nearly done, but whoever 
reviews, even cursorily, his career from the time when, sixty 
years ago, he graduated from Oxford, will assuredly admit that 
far different terms than those the cardinal employs are necessary 
to fitly describe his achievements whose life, already lengthened 
beyond the average span, has been one of constant, earnest, and 
fruitful toil, and whose activity even now excites the wonder and 
admiration of all who witness its results. 

Rising step by step so rapidly during the twenty ‘years after 
his graduation that he remained in the-Anglican Church that he 
had, in 1840, been appointed archdeacon of Chicester and be- 
come a trusted councillor pn ecclesiastical affairs to his sovereign 
and her ministers, Dr. Manning, had not the event of 1851 fol- 
lowed, would in all probability in due course of time have 
reached the primacy. The publication of his first book, Zhe 
Unity of the Church, in 1842, had, it is true, caused him to be 
classed among the Puseyites by some, but he was not regarded 
as a man of extreme opinions or ‘controversial spirit, whose pro- 
motion would be fraught with danger. The idea that any church 
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should submit to a definition of its doctrines by the civil authori- 
ties, though, was abhorrent to a man of Manning’s deep religious 
convictions, and when his protestations against the Gorham deci- 
sion, and his appeals for the reversion of that verdict, were un- 
heeded, he at once resigned all his ecclesiastical offices and pre- 
ferments, his conscience forbidding his remaining longer in the 
Anglican fold. Once he found himself outside of the Established 
Church, there was only one way left for him to walk in, and 
that he entered without a moment’s hesitation or delay. That 
path led him to Rome, where he remained until 1854. Three 
years later, his domestic affairs having been duly arranged, Car- 
dinal Wiseman made him “a priest for ever,’ according to the 
order of Melchisedech, and assigned him to St. Mary’s Church, 
Bayswater, one of the most populous and difficult of the metro- 
politan parishes. While discharging his duties there, Rome sent 
him a doctor’s cap and degrees, and the pope named him a 
prothonotary-apostolic. Cardinal Wiseman’s death, in 1865, led to 
his appointment to the vacant see, of which he was consecrated 
archbishop June 15 of the same year, and in the consistory of 
March 15, 1875, Pius IX., who held Dr. Manning in the highest 
estimation on account of his energy, erudition, and piety, created 
him a cardinal priest, bestowing upon him the title of SS. Andrew 
and Gregory on the Ccelian Hill. 

So well and so widely known are the accomplishments and 
achievements of Dr. Manning’s quarter of a century in the pur- 
ple, that it would be supererogatory to detail them here. Charged 
though he has been all those years with the administration and 
supervision of the largest Catholic diocese in England, and con- 
scientious and indefatigable as he has ever been in the discharge 
of each and all of his official duties, there is probably no other 
man in the country—Mr. Gladstone himself not excepted—who 
has. written and .spoken as often on important questions of the 
day as Dr. Manning. His pen has, in fact, made his name a 
household word wherever the English language is read, and it 
has left the impress of his ideas indelibly stamped on the 
thought of the age. Looking over the many and varied con- 
tributions he has made to modern English literature, one is at 
a loss to know what to admire most, the wonderful versatility 
of the man, the masterly manner in which he handles his sub- 
jects, or the marvellous industry which has enabled him, despite 
all his other engrossing labors, to accomplish so much extraneous 
work. Controversial, civil, social, and industrial topics have in 
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turn been his themes, and on all he has written or spoken with a 
force and a charm peculiarly his own, the secret of which may, 
perhaps, be found in these words which he penned to a friend 
twenty-eight years ago: ‘God knows I have never written a 
syllable with the intent to leave a wound. I have erased, I have 
refrained from writing and speaking, many, lest I should give 
more pain than duty commanded me to give.” But a perusal 
of his speeches will convince the seader that the cardinal has 
uniformly followed in speaking the same rule that he declares 
has always guided his written words. 

When Dr. Manning deserted the Anglican Church, so delicate 
were his sensibilities, he imagined he had. forfeited thereby all 
rights to claim a continuance of the friendships of his former 
associates ; and it was not until quite a number of years after his 
conversion to Catholicity that, finding himself mistaken in one 
particular instance, he began to resume his Protestant acquain- 
tanceships to the great delight of many of his old friends, who, on 
their side, seem to have labored under the erroneous idea that an 
insurmountable barrier had been erected between him and them. 
In a letter which he wrote to Dr. Pusey in 1862, -taking advan- 
tage of frequent and kindly mention of his name in a pamphlet 
which the doctor published that year, Father Manning, then 
resident at St. Mary’s, Bayswater, thus explains why he had 
hitherto refrained from addressing his former associate : 


‘¢ When I left you, in the full, calm, deliberate, and undoubting belief that 
the light of the only Truth led me from a fragmentary Christianity into the per- 
fect Revelation of the day of Pentecost, I believed it to be my duty to walk alone 
in the path in which it led me, leaving you all unmolested by any advance on 
my part. Ifan old friend has ever written to me, or signified to me his wish to 
renew our friendship, I believe he ‘will bear witness to the happiness with 
which I have accepted the kindness offered to me. 

*‘ But I felt that it was my act which had changed our relations, and that I 
had no warrant to assume that a friendship, founded upon agreement in our old 
convictions, would be continued when that foundation had been destroyed by 
myself, or restored upon a foundation altogether. new.” 


In the same letter from which this extract is taken Dr. 
Manning, protesting that his change of faith had effected no 
alteration or diminution of his civic allegiance, had this, which, 
in view of certain senseless charges that are nowadays being 
made against Catholics, it may not be irrelevant to quote here, 
to say of the love and loyalty he entertained toward his native 
land : 
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‘¢ T am no politician. and I do not set up for a patriot; but I believe, as St. 
Thomas teaches, that love of country is a part of charity, and assuredly I have 
ever loved England with a very filial love. My love for England begins with 
the England of St. Bede. Saxon England, with all its tumults, seems to me 
saintly and beautiful. Norman England I have always loved less, because, 
though more majestic, it became continually less Catholic, until the evil spirit 
of the world broke off the light yoke of faith at the so-called Reformation. Still 
I loved the Christian England which survived, and all the lingering outlines 
of dioceses and parishes, cathedrals and churches, with the names of saints 
upon them. It is this vision of the past which still hovers over England and 
makes it beautiful and full of memories of the kingdom of God. Nay, I loved 
the parish church of my childhood, and the college chapel of my youth, and 
the little church under a green hillside, where the morning and evening'prayers, 
and the music of the English Bible, for seventeen years, became a part of my 
soul. So long as I believed the Church of England to be part of the Church 
of God I loved it, how well you know, and honored it with a filial reverence, 
and labored to serve it, with what fidelity I can affirm ; with what, or if with 
any, utility, itis not for me to say. And I love still those who are in it, and I 
would rather suffer anything than wrong them in word or deed, or pain them 
without a good_cause.”’ 


: At the time of his conversion to Catholicity English Protes- 
“tant opinion was, unquestionably, more or less embittered in Dr. 
Manning’s regard. The loss to the Established Church of one 
whose abilities were universally admitted to be so great, whose 
influence was so potent, and whose future career in that church 
seemed so full of promise, was a severe deprivation for the Angli- 
cans, who can hardly be blamed, consequently, for the harsh 
criticisms and censures they then visited on him. But the feel- 
ings which were engendered at that time quickly yielded to juster 
and kindlier sentiments, and to-day, as for years past, no man 
stands in higher or friendlier repute with Englishmen than the 
former archdeacon of Chichester. Prime ministers and privy 
councillors, representatives of all classes, conditions, and denomi- 
nations, have been counted his friends, and even the sovereign 
of the realm and the head of the church whose doctrines he 
repudiated forty years ago has at different times paid him: es- 
pecial honors. With all these changes occurring around and about 
him, Dr. Manning has remained the same self- recollected, high- 
purposed, and indefatigable worker he always showed himself, even 
in the days when his feet wandered “in the mazes of heresy and 
schism.” No matter where you find him, in the pulpit of his cathe- 
dral, in the seclusion of his study, on the public platform, he always 
seems the embodiment of zeal for the greater glory of God and the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of his fellow-men. Attempting a 
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pen-portraiture- of him four years ago,.a writer in one of the 
English journals thus described his appearance: 


‘* His face is;more than gaunt; it is spectral in its thinness. The ridge of 
cheekbone from ear to ear stands out like a finger laid upon flesh. The hollows 
about the drawn, thin-lipped mouth are cavernous. The deep, weird eyes look 
out as from’caverns. The upper forehead bulges as if it would force apart — 
the tightly-stretched skin. It is a face which the painter would seek for utmost 
impressiveness of effect in a death-bed scene. Yet this wonderful old man is 
the hardest-working clergyman, publicist, and administrator in Great Britain. 
He reads, writes, thinks, collects statistics, audits accounts, studies current 
utterances, schemes outlines of action, organizes societies, prepares articles, 
preaches sermons, superintends publications, watches politics, addresses social 
and temperance meetings, receives hosts of visitors, personally distributes great 
charities—in a word, is the most terribly active man of his generation.” 


Is it any wonder that Catholic England is proud of this de- 
voted and self-sacrificing prelate, who has worn so well the mantle 
that fell from a Wiseman’s shoulders twenty-five years ago; that 
Protestant England praises him who- never swerved in his alle- 
giance to his country, and has ever cherished deep love for the- 
poorest of her people; that Catholic Ireland loves him who has 
always shown himself her friend, and that Catholic Amefica,- in 
the words of Cardinal Gibbons, wishes him years yet in which 
to exercise his pastoral solicitude over the Church of England? 


WILLIAM D. KELLY. 
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THE anonymous author of God in His World: An Inter- 
pretation (New York: Harper & Brothers) is an interesting, sug- 
gestive, and poetic writer. His book is full of sayings which 
arrest attention, provoke to thought, or incite to meditation on 
spiritual verities. Nevertheless, it is not a book easy to write 
about, nor one which we should judge likely to be of much ser- 
vice to the ordinary religiously-minded reader, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. Its general theme might be condensed into the 
truism that God is the author both of nature and of grace, though 
no statement so bald, so trite, so exact, could probably be found 
between its covers. Its deepest spiritual doctrine is one that lies 
also at the root of Pére Caussade’s beautiful little treatise, Adandon- 
ment, from the first chapter of whose second book we subjoin a 
more vital and penetrating expression of it than this new volume 
. affords : 

‘* All creatures are living in the hand of God; the senses perceive only the 
action of thé creature, but faith sees the divine action in all things. Faith real- 
izes. that Jesus Christ lives in all things and works through all ages; that the 
least moment and the smallest atom contain a portion of this hidden life, this 
mysterious action. The instrumentality of creatures is a veil which covers the 
profound mysteries of the divine action. The apparition of Jesus to His apostles 
after His resurrection surprised them: He presented Himself to them under 
forms which disguised Him, and as soon as He manifested Himself He disappeared. 
This same Jesus, who is ever living and laboring for. us, still surprises souls 
whose faith is not sufficiently lively to discern Him. . . .. If we lived an un- 
interrupted lite of faith, we should be in continual’communion with God, we 
should speak with Him face to face. Just as the air transmits our words and 
thoughts, so would all that we are called to do and suffer transmit to us the 
words and thoughts of God; all that came to us would be but the embodiment 
of His word; it would be exteriorly manifested in all things; we should find 
everything holy and profitable. The glory of God makes this the state of the 
blessed in heaven, and faith would make it ours on earth; there would be only 
the difference of means.” 


It is the constant recurrence to this truth, familiar to all 
Christians but perhaps not sufficiently realized by most of us, 
which has given to God in His World the attraction we have 
found it to possess—an attraction which has not only carried us 
entirely through it, but has made us recur to some of its pages 
many times. Yet it produces an unsatisfactory and unvital im- 
pression as a whole. It contains too many verbal paradoxes, 
which, even when resolvable, as they usually are, into propositions 
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not to be gainsaid, yet lend to familiar and pleasant truths an 
air of more or less unfamiliar falsehood. Its style is elusive and 
vague, while at the same time its thought is over-elaborated. 
The writer’s mind is plainly too subjective, having a native ten- 
dency to use terms in accordance with some purely personal 
measure of their values, without having received the philosophic 
training which alone can correct such a tendency. Hence, in deal- 
ing with subjects so deep as the immanence of the divine action 
in the world, and the Incarnation of the Eternal Word, he is sure 
to be inaccurate now and then, and pretty sure to utter an occa- 
sional absurdity. Among such we reckon his constant misuse or, 
at any rate, misapprehension of such words as “ mystical,” “ mysti- 
cism,” which. he appears to confound with “unreal,” ‘“‘ imagina- 
tive,” or “ visionary”; and, again, of “supernatural,” which has 
apparently no meaning to him which is not repulsive and ab- 
horrent. Yet God is the only supernatural, by strict theologic 
definition. Theology, however, is another of this author’s aver- 
sions. It is “ notional,’ “arbitrary,” ‘ mechanical”; it substi- 
tutes ethical for spiritual conceptions of the relations between 
God and His rational creatures; it is a hindrance to the divine 
life given through Christ. That there are false systems of theo- 
logy is true, as it is also true that there are apocryphal gospels 
in existence. But it will hardly do for a writer professing to 
accept the Incarnation of the Son of God in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary, to profess at the same time too lofty a scorn of 
theology, lest a scoffer should relegate him also to the limbo of the 
theologians. He might as safely discard history, and content 
himself with the mere affirmation, made more than once in these 
pages, but protected from too gross misapprehension by the 
general trend of his discourse, that what sufficiently certifies the 
divinity of Christ is the ‘“ immediate impression, the vital com- 
munication ” which He makes upon those who believe. ‘ How 
shall they believe Him, of whom they have not heard?” asks St. 
Paul. ‘“ And how shall they hear without a preacher?” And 
how, one must go on to ask, shall a preacher preach without 
a fact to impart and a doctrine to inculcate? without, in short, 
being a theologian of some sort ? The fact that Christianity is a 
life does not stand over in opposition to the fact that it is a 
strict doctrine, any more than the fact that bread is to be eaten 
interferes with the exact science of making it so that it shall be 
eatable. He who ‘made the world and all things in it made 
them “ by number, weight, and measure’’; He to whom time and 
space are not, made us in time and space; He who is from 
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eternity, assumed our nature at a fixed day and hour or not at 
all. And if to us there could be no fixity if there were no 
flux, not less but more is that true of the Word made man, 
with all man’s natural limitations. In Him, as St. Paul writes, 
“there is not It is, and It is not, but /¢ zs.” It is the /¢ zs in 
Him which makes sound theology the only safe basis for devo- 
tional interpretations, and it is the chief weakness of the spiri- 
tually-minded and devout author of this interesting volume that 
he does not stand firm on that foundation. 

It is long since we have read a novel so good in many ways 
as Mr. Harold Frederic’s Zhe Lawton Girl (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). In the first place its local color is admirable, 
as one is sure to decide even before finishing the first chapter. 
This is New York State America ‘‘all over,” with no possibility left 
for confounding it with anywhere else. The people, too, are un- 
mistakable, though neither dialect nor other descriptive tricks are 
employed to make them so. One is at home with them because 
they think and feel, and express their thoughts and feelings, not 
only in ways that are more than familiar, but in an atmosphere 
which is so. That hesitancy which is often felt by the reader 
of Mr. Howells, even when most entertained, as to the confplete- 
ness of his knowledge of the types he represents, is not awakened 
by acquaintance with any of the Lawton girls, nor with ‘“ Hod” 
Boyce, Reuben Tracy, ‘‘Cal” Gedney, Tenney, Wendover, and 
the Minster family. It is not altogether that Mr. Frederic has 
taken a vital grasp upon his characters and stamped them on 
his pages with completeness. The reader, if an American of the 
same general class, is in sympathy with them mainly because 
of that inner identity. Yet we have somewhere seen Mr. Frederic 
described as an Irishman, how truly we have no means of know- 
ing. He is an admirable medium for direct impressions if the 
fact be so. 

The moral of the tale is very well managed also. The 
general attitude of the villagers of “ Thessaly,” male and female, 
toward a girl whose history is what they partly know and partly 
conjecture to have been that of Jessica Lawton, gives one the 
effect of an instantaneous mental photograph. The Lawton 
household after her return is capitally well done; so, to partic- 
ularize, is Jess’s conversation with Lucinda on the subject of their 
setting up housekeeping together, in pursuit of Jess’s plan to 
“live down” the shame of her past life. Lucinda’s misapprehension, 
and the weak but sufficient expression of it conveyed in the sug- 
gestion that Samantha is “more in your line; I an’t on that 
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lay myself,” strikes one as an even brilliant specimen of Mr. 
Frederic’s exact understanding and mastery of his material. And 
if recent American fiction has any study of the weak, boasting, 
bragging, lying type of native coxcomb to be compared with that 
of Horace Boyce, we can only say we have not seen it. Mr. 
Frederic seems to have great possibilities of most excellent work 
in him. His ideals are honest and admirable, and his execution 
thoroughly well considered and satisfactory. 

Another extremely well-told story is Octave Thanet’s Expia- 
tion, which comes from the same publishers as Zhe Lawton Girl, 
and which, like Mr. Frederic’s novel, made its first appearance 
in Scribner's Magazine. When “ The Bishop’s Vagabond ” came 
out some three or four years ago, in the Atlantic if our memory 
is not at fault, it became plain to the observant that there were 
good things to be looked for from Octave Thanet. The present 
is, we suppose, this author’s most important effort thus far. 
Nothing but the intrinsic slightness of its central motive hinders’ 
it from being truly described as a powerfully conceived as well 
as an admirably handled novel. But neither the purely phy- 
sical and constitutional weakness which made Fairfax Rutherford 
shrink under torture, but which would not have cowed him 
utterly, even if common sense had not convinced him of the 
folly of weighing mere money against life; nor the mis- 
take which afterwards caused him to writhe under the belief that 
he had been forced into the real infamy of shooting the parson, 
is by itself a sufficient motive for a really great novel. Neither 
his weakness nor the manner of its expiation lift the story to a 
spiritual level high enough for that. But what does entitle it to 
high praise is the close, continuous action of the story, from the 
night of Fair’s ordeal to the hour when he sits on guard over 
Dick Barnabas, sinking in the swamp. There is something in 
the latter scene which strongly suggests, without too much 
resembling, the taking-off of Carver Doone in Blackmore’s 
famous novel. The figures, too, from the Colonel and Parson 
Collins down to “ Ma’y Jane” and “ Betty Ward,” are without 
exception vivid and constraining in their appeal to the reader’s 
imagination. It is not ordinarily given to novelists to get so 
firm possession of all their personages as Octave Thanet has 
here taken. The style is limpid and flowing, and the glimpses 
of Arkansas landscape that now and then occur are sketched in 
with a light but admirably effective touch. 

From the Baltimore house of John Murphy & Co. we have 
Kathleen Mavourneen, by Clara Mulholland, a sister, we_ believe, 
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of the: better-known author -of Zhe Wild Birds of Killeevy, 
Marcella Grace, and A Fair Emigrant. Miss Clara Mul- 
holland’s story is pleasantly told, and agreeable in the impression 
that it gives of the author’s qualities. Kathleen is one ,of the 
“evicted” ; the sport of the irresponsible power cf a landlord who 
is also her relative, but who wishes to get her out of the way 
lest his only son should be led into the temptation of marrying 
her. Incidentally there are descriptions of more lamentable 
results of the exercise of this arbitrary authority on the part of Mr. 
Norman Dean, and greater griefs are shown than those of 
Kathleen and her mother. But in the end all comes right 
again, and after Kathleen has endured some mild hardships in 
her cousin’s London house, she meets her lover once more and 
goes back with him to rule over the domain from which she 
had been once evicted. 

We have been asked to call the attention of the directors 
of some of our parochial libraries to the general unsuitability to 
young Catholic readers of Mr. William Black’s Sunrise. The 
book is two or three years old now. It has, in a general way, 
all of Mr. Black’s well-known excellences—power to interest, 
general decorum, and a brilliant, effective style. But to state 
the European social problems with secret, oath-bound, assassinat- 
ing conspirators as prominent and, on the whole, almost neces- 
sary factors in it, is not exactly the way to become eligible to 
the shelves of Catholic libraries. The Zaccatelli episode alone 
should have excluded Sunrise from these, and doubtless the 
present hint would never have been called for had the book 
been examined by competent and responsible readers before being 
admitted to them. 

Considered simply as literature, it seems to us that Jorge 
Isaacs’ Maria (New York: Harper & Brothers) has been some- 
what overrated by its recent critics. With Mr. Janvier’s remark, 
that the often-repeated attempts to compare it with the A/ala 
of Chateaubriand and the Paul et Virginie of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, do Isaacs “ injustice,” we dissent altogether, so far, 
at least, as Atala is concerned. For although it is true 
enough that “Chateaubriand attempted to describe a region of 
which he had no personal knowledge, and, naturally, failed to 
impart to his work an air of reality,” the “reality” of which 
this is true is one of local color only. Though he did not know, 
save by hearsay and imagination, the American forests through 
which Atala wanders with his hapless love, yet he knew by 
intense experience and the insight of genius what is far more 
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essential to the verisimilitude of any attempt to paint the passions 
of the human soul. A/a/a etches itself into the reader’s memory. 
It cuts deep and sure, and the impression remains permanent. 
Maria, however, though somewhat feeble, is nevertheless 
poetic and full of a mild charm. As a description of the pure, 
wholesome, religious home-life of our Spanish-American neigh- 
bors it is most attractive, and, says Mr. Janvier, who knows by 
experience whereof he writes in this particular, it is “ absolutely 
truthful.” An exquisite innocence veils this pair of youthful 
lovers. Their sentiment is too ethereal to come to fruitage in 
such a world as ours; one sees at once that it is only intended 
to blossom here, and then to be transplanted. It is pleasant to 
know that books like this, so pure in sentiment, so naive and 
delicate in the treatment of domestic life, so reverent in attitude 
toward religion, are so popular with South American readers. . 
The fact speaks volumes for their taste as well as for their morals. 
Effingham, Maynard & Co. (New York) send us No. 85 of 
their English Classic Series, containing ‘‘ The Skylark,” ‘“ Ado- 
nais,” and several of the minor poems of the greatly overrated 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. To say that he is ordinarily overrated 
is not to say that he has not enriched English literature with 
much fine verse. But to write about him as “ the most poetical 
of poets since the days of Elizabeth”; “ the loftiest and most 
spontaneous poet in our language” ; to praise him as pre-emi- 
nent for “ his eye for abstract beauty, the subtlety of his thought, 
the rush of his eager pursuing desire, the splendor of his ima- 
gery, his delicate rhythm, his matchless music,’ as is done by 
the authors quoted in the introduction prepared by Professor 
Abernethy, of the Brooklyn Adelphi Academy, is to overstate 
the case for his poetry. There are neither single lines nor com- 
plete poems of his whose music was’ not merely outmatched but 
left far out of sight in his own day and generation by John 
Keats in the ‘“ Ode to a Nightingale,” the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, and the lines written 
after visiting the birthplace of Robért Burns. Byron was better 
sustained and far less artificial ; Wordsworth incomparably more. 
subtle and profound, as well as master at times of a fuller and 
more harmonious chord. And of the generation which followed 
him, Browning and Tennyson and Rossetti equal and not sel- 
dom outrank him when their shorter poems are compared with 
his, while Coventry Patmore, in his later odes, has touched heights 
and depths unknown to any of the poets we have just named, 
and produced a melody as unique and personal as Shakspere’s own. 
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However, it was not to draw comparisons, nor even to utter 
heresies concerning Shelley, that we began to mention this little 
book. It is prepared for the use of schools, and for that pur- 
pose the poems are prefaced by a scrap of biography, and ac- 
companied by what strike us as in the main a curiously inept and 
perfunctory set of critical notes. From the first we quote the state- 
ment that “soon after the death of his first wife, in 1816, 
Shelley married Mary Godwin,” which is as true, but also as 
euphemistic, as it would be to say of Henry VIII. that “ soon 
after the death of his second wife, Anne Boleyn, Henry married 
Jane Seymour.” Consider this, too, as an aid to compre- 
hending the half-dozen stanzas of ‘“ The Skylark ” which follow 
the lines : 

*¢ What thou art we know not ; 
What is most like thee ? ” 
“The poet,” explains Professor Abernethy, “unable to tell 
what this ethereal creature is, whether ‘sprite or bird,’ now tells 
what is most /ike this ‘blithe spirit’ in a series of similes of 
unapproachable beauty. A comparison of this lyric with James 
Hogg’s ‘Skylark’ is interesting as showing the difference be- 
tween an inspired and an uninspired poet.” The italics are not 
ours. And here is another annotation on the first line of the 
fine “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”: ‘The awful shadow of 
some unseen Power.” ‘“ Awful:” writes the professor. ‘ This. 
word, as used throughout the poem, in the sense of awe-inspir- . 
ing, significantly expresses the intensity of Shelley’s feeling.” 
Just so. But is it not “perfectly awful,” in the school-girl sense, 
that the Brooklyn professor,.aiming primarily at her improve- 
ment, should have felt it necessary to make such an explanation ? 

James Pott & Co., New York, have brought out in a very 
taking form Professor Drummond’s beautiful address on love, as 
the chief among the virtues. Zhe Greatest Thing in the World it 
is entitled. It is a pithy and striking conference whose text is 
St. Paul’s praise of charity in the great thirteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians. It could do no one harm, and would be apt 
to do most of us great good, to read and think about it. 
Professor Drummond is a very clear and cogent writer when he 
does not get out of his doctrinal or philosophical depth. He did 
get out of it in certain portions of his otherwise admirable book 
on Natural Law in the Spiritual World, with the result of bring- 
ing the whole chain of his argument to a solution of continuity 
through its weakest link. In the present instance he had not to 
argue but to preach, and he is undoubtedly a persuasive preacher. 
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The Feet of Love, by Anne Reeve Aldrich (New York: 
Worthington Co.), is a singular book to have been written by 
an American woman. It ‘is more in the vein of Mr. Edgar 
Saltus than our feminine novels are apt to be, even when they 
profess, like this one, to have no other intent than “a loving 
and reverent study of ‘poor human nature.’” Certainly, there 
is a good deal of rather poor human nature in it. An added 
touch of verisimilitude might possibly have been given by the 
expedient of letting Miss Alice Moir tell her story in the first 
person. 

For an’ American story the tone is curiously English. Per- 
haps it is not really English, but it is very like what some 
of England’s minor novelists succeed in producing. | What the 
author calls ‘“‘the American equivalent of’ May Fair,” the “ swell” 
society of places like Tuxedo and Lenox, is described in a way . 
that recalls Mr. Andrew Lang’s recent confession that among the 
Americans whom he has known he has met no typical American. 
Is there one? he asks: There is the American whom Mr. James 
describes, and another who poses for Mr. Howells, and still an- 
other who does the like service for Mr. Saltus. They are not 
like each other, and they are not like those whom Mr. Lang 
has met at his London club and elsewhere. Are they all typical, 
or is none of them so? That is the question which also occurs 
to the reader of Miss Aldrich’s story. Only the names of places 
would need be changed to make her novel almost as English as 
those of Rhoda Broughton. 

What chiefly characterizes it is the cynical regard which the 
author casts upon the social panorama, and the total absence of 
anything like spirituality. To most women who have written 
about it, not excepting the greatest of those who have notoriously 
compromised with their ideal, love means not only something 
more, but something almost infinitely different from that passion 
which Miss Aldrich describes in a way that succeeds in being 
offensive by suggestion, while remaining entirely decorous as to 
phrasing. In her brief preface she explains that in making Paul 
Wolfe a clergyman “high enough to have candles on_ his 
altar, . . . but not high enough to light them,” she has had 
no intention to ‘uphold or attack beliefs and tenets.” We sup-_ 
pose that to be entirely true. ‘ Beliefs and tenets” are apt to be 
matters of slight importance to a certain class of students of 
human nature. The picturesqueness which could be produced by. 
throwing up Wolfe’s professional obligation to inculcate a spiritual 
view of life and duty against his actual cowardice, weakness, and 
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sin was what she sought. There are two clerical figures promi- 
nent in the tale—the Rev. Paul Wolfe, who is about to wed one 
young woman for het money and her commonplace prettiness, 
aided and abetted in so doing by another, her ‘ companion,” the 
beautiful Alice Moir, with whom he sinned while pursuing his 
theological course, and who is still “ deliriously ” in love with him. 
The other is a priest, the Rev. Marc Du Verne, who leads a de- 
voted and ascetic life in the same Long Island village in which 
Wolfe ministers to the summer vsitors as rector of St. Jude’s. 
In his youth the priest had been “the gayest of a gay set in 
Paris.” But one day a sweet young girl, “fresh from a convent 
school,” awoke in him a true and pure love. He sought and 
won her from her parents, but just before their marriage was to 
have taken place she ran away with an adventurer who ruined and 
. betrayed her. Then Du Verne at once announced his intention 
to become a priest, and, in spite “of his father’s commands and 
his mother’s prayers,” he entered a seminary. After his ordina- 
tion he wished to be sent to America, and “as he spoke English 
almost as well as his native tongue, and possessed some influential 
clerical friends, he gained his wish, and took with him the child 
of Elise, who had meantime died, deserted by her betrayer, and 
had left a last faint line to the young priest, begging his for- 
giveness.”’ 

Poor Father Du Verne! He has some singular combats with 
himself under the piercing eye of the student of “poor human 
nature’’ who has embellished her pages with him. But, unlike 
Paul Wolfe, he comes off conqueror in them. His vocation, 
nevertheless, is, in Miss Aldrich’s conception of it, plainly a fs 
aller. What he holds best and dearest is his crippled charge, 
the orphan of his lost love. There is a curious picture of. him, 
holding up a crucifix beside Ernest's death-bed, while Alice 
Moir, for whom the boy has conceived a hopeless passion, lays 
her head against his cheek. “At the touch the tired eyes un- 
closed ; the numbed flesh and the wandering spirit awoke at the 
thrill. . . . The poor priest cast a look of almost jealous 
agony at this woman, toward whom his darling had turned his 
dying eyes with that glance of adoring love.” 

But enough of this book. It is clever in many ways, and 
but for some curiously long, involved, and ungrammatical sen- 
tences would be well written. We wish Miss Aldrich a deeper 
knowledge of other varieties of human nature than she has yet 
studied, and a.more ennobling inspiration than that of Swin- 
burne, from whom she borrows the curious title of her novel. 

Joseph Victor von Scheffel’s historical novel, Ekkehard, which 
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has been greatly admired by his countrymen, has been put into 
very readable English by some unnamed translator, and is issued 
in two volumes by W. S. Gottsberger & Co. (New York). It 
is based on the tales of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Gall 
found in the Monumenta Germania. They were begun by the 
monk Ratpert and continued till the end of the tenth century 
by the younger Ekkehard, so called to distinguish him from 
three others in the monastery who bore the same name. Von 
Scheffel, while claiming to have embodied in his novel not very much 
that is not based on conscientious historical studies, yet admits 
that, as a poet, he has occasionally taken “liberties which would 
be most blameworthy if indulged in by the historian.” Certain 
of these liberties are calculated to make the book do harm. It 
is a pity, for as a vivid, glowing representation of the life of the 
tenth century, when the Huns were devastating Europe, and 
even the monks armed and went out of their monasteries to repel 
the invaders, it is a great piece of literary workmanship. 

‘An extremely interesting biographical study is Imbert de 
Saint-Armand’s Wife of the First Consul (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons), which has been translated by Mr. Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry. The title exactly describes its scope. It carries 
Josephine from her entrance of the Luxembourg, as the wife of 
the first of the three consuls, on the “twentieth Brumaire, year 
viii,” until she stood by the emperor’s side at St. Cloud, on 
the 18th of May, 1804, to receive the homage of the senate. 
It is eminently readable throughout, as almost anything which 
concerns Napoleon must necessarily be,,but there are special 
chapters which seem to us to have extraordinary merit. They 
are impartial, judicial; they give the whole case, for and against, 
and permit the reader to draw his own conclusions. Such are 
the chapters of the second part, called respectively ‘“‘ The Con- 
sulate for Life,” ‘Josephine in 1803,” and the two which nar- 
rate the arrest and death of the Duke of Enghien, that deepest 
blot upon Napoleon’s fame. The book is embellished by a charm- - 
ing portrait of Josephine, and is translated into very sound and 
smooth English. We should have specialized, also, the chapter 
devoted to Madame de Rémusat, with its just and discriminating 
estimate of the value to be placed on her famous Memoirs. Al- 
together, the book is a notable contribution toward that final 
judgment which posterity will pass upon the most colossal figure 
of the century so near its cfose. For, although it is ostensibly 
devoted to Josephine, yet she was so eminently a good wife that 
she cannot be known apart from her husband—not to say that 
she is known at all only because of her relation to him. 
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RELIGION AMONG THE NEGROES, 


ST. JOSEPH’s SCHOOL, 
NORFOLK, VA., Christmas Day, 1889. 


DEAR REv. FATHER: It was only yesterday that I got hold of the right 
person to give me a subject for ‘‘ the scraps” you want about the black people’s 
societies. Since our arrival in Norfolk we have occasionally hired an old 
negress to work for us, and this is the story she told us—her name is Henrietta ; 
that is allwe know: ‘‘ It’s about eighteen months ago since my daughter died 
and left me all her little chilern to provide for as well as my own. My husband 
was drowned over two years ago, and that was bad, but when my daughter died 
and left me the babies, Lor’, honey! it was mighty bad then. There wasa 
right good number of us livin’ down yonder; we’d just moved in from the coun- 
ties, and didn’t belong to nobody; when a good kind brother come along one 
day a-speakin’ to us bout de Lord, and we asked him to start up a ‘ Lodge’ 
that we all could join, ’cause nobody warn’t lookin’ after us. He got us a 
house a little way from here and called it Mount Zion Church, and we holds 
meetin’ every Tuesday eve. We calls ourselves ‘ Pilgrims,’ and ours is the 
cheapest Lodge any one can jine in Norfolk! It’s fifty cents to enter and 
twenty-five cents every month, and if a member is right sick dey gets $1.25 
every week, and when any one dies dey gets well buried! Yes, dat dey do, 
honey !—four or five Zacks and a good box. ’Fore we got our Lodge we used to 
be afraid we’d a-been buried like dogs / but now, t’ank to good Master, we are 
pretty strong and gettin’ stronger, and among the whole crowd there an’t one 
sinner! Every one has ‘got religion,’ been baptized. and are made free! 
Meetin’ takes in at 8 o’clock"in the evening, and lets out at 10 o’clock. All de 
names is called out, and we begins and ends with prayer. The good brother 
speaks to us ’bout de Lord, and tells us what we must do to live good and to 
keep our religion. We sings a lot of hymns during meetin’, too, and after 
prayer it is all over.” 

The season for ‘‘ getting religion’? commences in August, and lasts two or 
three months. They call it the time of the ‘‘ protracted meetings,” or revivals, 
and strange preachers come to assist, and exhort the people. Those who are 

- sinners sit on the ‘‘ mourners’ bench” and ‘‘ mourn,” sometimes for a whole 
week. When they get ‘‘ the change of heart” they usually fall down in an in- 
sensible. state and lie there for a long time, during which they descend to the 
lower regions, where they ‘‘ peep in de gates,’’ and sometimes see their friends 
who died either as ‘‘ sinners,” or who ‘‘ lost their religion ” by committing some 
sin. Oftentimes they tell how they scorched their hands and feet, or burned 
their clothes, while they were below. When consciousness returns they kneel 
before the pulpit and ‘‘ relate their experience” of the past hour to the preacher 
and the people. If they have had ‘‘a good experience” and tell it well, the 
preacher shakes hands with them and accepts them as members of the church; 
and then, my dear father, if you could but hear their yells, as we did the first 
week we lived down here, you would not have wondered at us thinking that some 
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lunatic asylum was being burned down! It was dreadful to see them rushing 
through the streets with streaming eyes, and sometimes tearing their clothes, and 
yelling wildly, ‘‘ Thank you, God! I’m free, I’m free! Thank you! thank 
you! thank God! The Lord, he take me by de han’ and say, ‘ Rise up, little 
one, rise up, go your way, and sin no more.’” All this is sung to a sort of weird 
Gregorian chant, which they compose to suit the experience they have to tell. 
They shake hands with every colored person they meet, and they shake each one 
about five minutes, so you may imagine how haggard and exhausted they are 
after this long excitement. At some convenient time they are baptized, and then 
they are safe unless they sometimes fall into the sin of dancing, or singing a 
song, or some other wicked deed, and if that should ever happen they are 
obliged to begin all over again, from the ‘‘ mourners’ bench” to the end of 
baptism. 

They have “ class” every Sunday morning at 7 o’clock, and ‘‘ meeting ” on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, to which every one is welcome. 
During the meeting: on Friday evening there is a ‘‘ close meeting,” to which 
only the members are admitted, and that is called ‘‘the examination.” The 
preacher sits there, with his deacon at his side, facing the members, who are 
ranged before him on benches. He asks: ‘‘ Brother Brown, what have you 
done since our last meeting? How have you been living, etc., etc.” All the 
brothers and sisters thus accuse themselves and each other every week, in public, 
and it is done as a preparation to receive, on Sunday night, what they call ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Supper.” 

Please, father, do not think I have ‘‘ been to meetin’.” They are very willing 
to tell and anxious to gain new members, so my questions were fully answered. 
They are all inclined to be pious, and want to go to church and love God, and 
their simplicity and trust are astonishing. Those of our own faith who have 
been steadfast and have clung to the true church are very edifying Catholics, 
and as firm as a rock in their belief. During the week-days one of the first in 
the church for the 6:30 Mass is an old woman whose great-grandchildren are 
among our best scholars. SISTER MARY PAUL, O.S.F. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A brief synopsis of the work performed by the Columbian Reading Union 
will be acceptable to its members and well-wishers. The members have each 
sent one dollar to give substantial encouragement to the movement. Without 
the financial aid thus obtained the circulars and book-lists gratuitously prepared 
for the use of the members could not have been printed and circulated. Thus 
far every request for documents has been answered, even when the request was 
written on a postal cafd, although common politeness demands that, those who 
write for information should enclose at least one postage stamp for a reply. 
About five-sixths of the total number of letters received by the Columbian 
Reading Union have contained ten.cents in postage, which is less than the 
actual cost of the book-lists and circulars. 

To show the wide-reaching influence of the movement, a summary is here 
given indicating the number of letters and applications for documents, arranged 
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according to the alphabetical order, which have been received from the different 
States and Territories : 


Alabama, ; . . . 10 | Missouri, . ; ° 4° 1D 
Arkansas, ; ; ‘ 1 | Minnesota, ‘ ; 16 


| 
California, . ‘ i . 20 | Mississippi, 
Colorado, : : : 2 | Montana, " 
Connecticut, . ; ; ; New Hampshire, 
Dakota, . ; , : - | Nebraska, 
Delaware, i ; ; ‘ New Jersey, 
District of Columbia, . ‘ North Carolina, 
Florida, ‘ . : ‘ New York, 
Georgia, . ; ' : Oregon, 
Iowa, . : : ; | Ohio, 
Indiana, . ; : ; Pennsylvania, 
Indian Territory, . ; Rhode Island, 
Illinois, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, 
Louisiana, Vermont, 
Maine, Washington, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, ; 
Massachusetts, Wyoming Territory, 
Michigan, 


Ww nue sy 
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Canada, 
England, 
Ireland, 


* * * 


. 


The statement given above is sufficient to prove that the Columbian Read- 
ing Union’s documents are in general demand, and contain information not 
hitherto supplied from any other source. In estimating the extent of the work 
already accomplished, it is necessary toadd that one member of the Union in 
New York agreed to pay the expense of sending the book-lists grafts to the 
archbishops and bishops ; and a member residing in the city of Milwaukee will- 
ingly undertook the labor and expense of forwarding the list of historical novels 
to all the Catholic colleges, academies, and select schools of the United States. 
Specific mention cannot be made ofall who have given valuable time and ex- 
perience to the formation of Reading Circles, and the distribution of the book- 
lists among public libraries. Certainly, it is encouraging to authors and pub- 
lishers to get positive assurance that, in answer to the appeal of the Columbian 
Reading Union, a large number of representative Catholics have volunteered to 
do service in various ways—without the inducements of financial rewards—for 
the diffusion of good literature. 


* * * 


Before the end of the year 1890 it is hoped that sufficient funds will have 
been secured to pay the expense of printing a complete list of books by Catholic 
writers published in the English language ; much of the data for this important 
list has been already collected by skilful hands. It now remains to be seen 
whether the patrons and members, whose generosity has thus far supplied the 
** sinews of war,” will exert their efforts to provide the fund necessary for this 
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new enterprise. Every library and every Reading Circle in the land will be 
glad to have a reliable list, such as the one now preparing, which will definitely 
show forth the influence Catholic thought has exerted on modern literature. 


* * * 


Attention is again directed to the fact that the Columbian Reading Union 
is intended to be a useful auxiliary to the Catholic reading public. It will en- 
deavor to counteract, wherever prevalent, the indifference shown toward Catho- 
lic literature ; to suggest ways and means of acquiring a better knowledge of 
standard authors, and especially of our Catholic writers ; and to secure a larger 
representation of their works on the shelves of public libraries. It will aim to 
do this by practical methods of co-operation. Reading Circles may profit by 
the plans and suggestions printed for their use and benefit, but they are at 
liberty to make their own rules. The Union undertakes to co-operate with them 
in advancing the welfare of their members, and will not assume to dictate a 
compulsory course of reading on any particular subject. Each Reading Circle 
is requested to make whatever regulations may best serve the interests of its. 
members. ; 

* * 

Mr. Philip J. Farley, president of the Catholic Union at Lowell, Mass., is 
described as one ‘‘ever on the alert for methods to advance the intellectual 
growth of the Catholic people.” After extended investigation he became con- 
vinced that there is a potent influence for good within easy reach of every one 
by the formation of Reading Circles. We congratulate him on the happy thought 
which prompted him to obtain letters from those who have had the opportunity 
to gain practical experience of the movement amid the most favorable surround- 
ings at Boston. Knowing that these letters will be attentively read by all having 
an interest in the work, we reproduce them here: 


From the Lowell Sun. 
‘* PHILIP J. FARLEY, Esq. 

‘‘DEAR SIR: You will find a good deal of information touching the Catholic 
Reading Circle in almost every number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the last 
year. What you desire, however, is, I suppose, that I should give you my own 
personal views with regard to the matter. This I shall do to the best of my 
ability. 

‘* First.—In the first place we must define the meaning of ‘literature.’ By 
‘literature’ we mean the expression of thought in language. A painter has a 
thought in his mind, we may say, with regard to the crucifixion. This thought 
he tries to depict on the canvas. The sculptor conceives an idea in his mind. 
This idea he endeavors to place in marble. The statue is the impression of his 
thought. The architect plans in his mind a noble cathedral. The building we 
see with the eye is the expression of the thought in the mind of the architect. - 
So with the literary man. He has a thought in his mind. This thought he ex- 
presses in language. I repeat, then, the meaning of literature, as I understand 
it, is the expression of thought in language. And as men think of many things, 
the expression of the thought must be manifold. One man will express his 
thought in the form of poetry and another in the form of prose. One man will 
convey his thoughts to us through the agency of a novel, while another will try 
to express his thoughts in the shape of a history. 

‘* Whatever, then, may be written as the expression of thought may, in a 
broad sense, be regarded as literature. 

‘* When we speak of ‘Catholic literature’ in. particular we mean ‘the ex- 
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pression of thought by Catholics as Catholics.’ I mean that the man will write 
in accordance with the doctrines of faith and the rules of morality as expounded 
by the Catholic Church. He will not misrepresent a doctrine of the church. 
If, for instance, he has to speak of an ‘indulgence,’ he will not say that it means 
‘the permission to commit sin.’ Nor will he say that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ and that this is, in certain cases, a rule of morality maintained by the 
Catholic Church; in other words, that the man may do anything that is bad 
provided the end he has in view is good. 

‘IT do not mean to say, as some may suspect, that Catholic literature is 
simply religious literature. Catholic literature isa much broader term. Reli- 
gious literature is only a part of Catholic literature. Many Catholics have many 
thoughts. And as with literary men in general, so it is with the Catholic man 
of literature. He will express his thoughts in prose or in verse. It will be in the 
form of a novel, of a political essay, of a history, in many other ways that he will 
give forth in language the thoughts that are struggling for utterance. 

‘* It is plain, then, I think, that by Catholic literature I do not mean simply 
books of spiritual reading. Whatever is an expression of thought in language 
by Catholics as Catholics, may be regarded as Catholic literature. 

‘* Second.—I now come to the question, ‘Do Catholics read works of Cath- 
olic literature’? Iam not going to say’that there are not many of our Catholic 
men and women who do read works of Catholic literature. But we may as well 
be perfectly frank in this matter. We may set it down as a fact that many of 
our Catholics—perhaps the greater number of our Catholics, taken in the mass— 
do not read works of Catholic literature. : 

‘* Years ago Sidney Smith said, with a sneer: ‘Who reads an American 
book?’ It is an exaggeration, of course, if we apply the remark in its literal 
meaning, but to our shame may we not almost ask, ‘Who reads a Catholic 
book?’ Ido not ask whether or not we read works of general literature. I 
confine my question to Catholic literature. Yet why should we not read Catholic 
literature? Considered, if you will, simply as works of art, how many non- 
Catholics are there who have written novels superior to Cadlista, Fabiola, or 
Dion and the Sibyls? How many non-Catholics can we find whose style, even 
from the purely literary point of view, is equal—-I will not say superior—to that 
of Newman or Brownson ? 

‘¢] will not put the question further. Let us frankly acknowledge the fact 
that many Catholics know little of Catholic literature. And shame on us if the 
same reproach be made in the years to come! 

‘* Third.—The object of the Catholic Reading Circle is to get Catholics to 
read works of Catholic literature. As to the way the Circle is to be formed—as 
to the election of officers, the way in which you are to get the works, the manner 
in which the books are to be passed from one to another, and a number of other 
matters that pertain to the Circle—I do not know that any general rule can be 
given. The common sense of the Circle must decide matters of this kind. You 
will find many suggestions if you will read the articles which have appeared in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

‘* Let us suppose that the Circle is formed and that you have the books. 
Here I can speak only in general. I cannot, of course, go into particular details. 
One general principle which should guide us in our reading is that we should 
read with intelligence. This remark may appear silly. I think, however, there 
are many persons who do not read with intelligence. They know very little 
more about the book after they have read it than they did before the book came 
into their hands. We must read not merely for recreation; we must also read 
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or instruction. I do not, of course, deny the utility of reading occasionally for 
recreation and for recreation only. Still, the great object of our reading is self- 
improvement. So that the greater part of our reading should be serious. 

‘*We must also discuss the book intelligently when we have the general 
meeting of the Circle. It will not do to talk at random. Hence you can easily 
see the need of a competent guide. 

‘¢ Fourth.—From what I have said no one must infer that I would not have 
Catholics read books written by Protestants. Take the English language. The 
classics of our language—with here and there an exception—have been written 
by Protestants. I do not enter into the.cause of this. I simply state what I 
believe to be a fact. As intelligent men and women, therefore, we must read 
books written by Protestants if we are to have a good knowledge of English 
literature. And Catholics, in this country especially, cannot afford to stand on 
an intellectual plane lower than that of Protestants. I repeat, then, I do not say 
that Catholics are not to read books written by Protestants. They must read 
them if they are to read the classics of their language. 

‘* This, however, is not the object of the Catholic Reading Circle. It must 
bé the matter of private study. In truth, there is little danger that any Cath- 
olic who wishes to be regarded as an intelligent man will neglect the reading of 
the great authors of our language. There is danger, however, that some 
Catholics may think that there are no works of Catholic literature. The Cath- 
olic Reading Circle will teach them that there are works of Catholic literature, 
and that Catholics should read them. ° 

‘* Fifth.—If I begin to speak of the possible advantages of the Catholic Read- 
ing Circle I may be carried too far. Is it no advantage, then, for the Catholic to 
realize that his church has had a Newman, a Brownson, or a Montalembert? 
Will not the mere mention of these names prove to the non-Catholic what we 
are intellectually, and is this no advantage? I know that many foreigners 
think that the American is only a slave of the dollar. But deep down in the 
heart of the American there is respect for intellectual ability. And if the 
Protestant American is compelled to regard the intellect of a Newman, is it im- 
possible to conceive that he will in time esteem that church which alone could 
satisfy the intellectual cravings of the great Oratorian! 

‘* Then as to the Catholic himself. To speak of no other advantage—for, 
after all, it is the one thing necessary—may he not become a better Catholic if 
he will read works of Catholic literature? Even through the agency of a novel 
may not many useful lessons be taught? When Mrs. Humphrey Ward wished 
to teach the world that Christ is not God, and Christianity therefore not divine, 
she wrote Robert Elsmere. When Mrs. Deland informs us that there is no eter- 
nity of punishment in hell, Fohn Ward, Preacher, is the expression of her 
thought. Now, if the novel may be used for the spread of heresy or infidelity, 
why may it not also be used for the advancement of Catholicity? So that even 
in a novel many a useful lesson may come to us. No one will imagine that it is 
only novels we are to read. I simply wish to bring out the idea that moral and 
religious lessons may be conveyed to us through the agency of the novel. 

‘*T repeat that the Catholic Reading Circle has not for its object the read- 
ing of religious literature in the ordinary sense of the term. I believe, never- 
theless, that one of the indirect results of a well-managed Reading Circle will be 
that the members will be firmer in their faith and in the practical conduct ot 
life; they will be better Catholics than they will be if they read no works ot 
Catholic literature. ° JAMES B. TRoy. 

‘* St. Foseph’s Church, Roxbury, Boston, Mass.” 

VOL. LI.—27 
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“DEAR SIR: It is kind of you to ask my advice on the subject of Read- 
ing Circles; but my experience has been extremely limited. You require prac- 
tical suggestions, while as yet I have only theories to offer. The work of the 
Catholic Union Reading Circle here, of which I am a member, has so far bcen 
confined wholly to the arousing of interest rather than study. A book is 
chosen from the first group of the list published last June in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, which is assigned for the semi-monthly meetings. A sketch of the 
author’s life is given by one member, an analysis or résumé of each of the prin- 
cipal characters by two or three others. These papers or remarks are quite 
short, never to exceed ten minutes in length. 

‘In the discussion which follows each member is encouraged to express 
her impression, and to have made choice of some special thoughts or para- 
graph which may have appealed to her fancy or judgment. These selections 
are read, with whatever comment one chooses to make uponthem. From those 
who have more time at their disposal more reading is expected among books 
pertaining to kindred subjects, and comparison is invited among the different 
material found. It remains yet to be seen whether this plan will be successful ; 
but the field is so large that probably no honest attempt at sowing seeds of 
thoughtful love for books can be entirely fruitless) You have my earnest 
wishes for the growth of your especial enterprise ; and I am sure the members 
of the Catholic Union Circle here will watch with peculiar interest for the 
good report which is sure to be made of their namesake. 

é ““MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE.” 


‘*DEAR SIR: In response to your kind note anent Catholic Reading 
Circles, 1 ought to say that the first Catholic lady to move in the matter in 
Boston was Miss Ella A. McMahon, of South Boston. She, with her friend, 
Miss Kate Moore, also a zealous worker in the movement, enlisted the aid of 
Rev. James B. Troy, of St. Joseph’s Church, Roxbury, who helped them to or- 
ganize Boston’s first Catholic Reading Circle. It was started in St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, Roxbury, last October, and I was chosen its first president. We have 
since held our meetings twice a month, on the evenings of the second and 
fourth Tuesdays, and always with a large attendance and evidence of real in- 
terest. 

‘¢ Before Christmas our membership had grown so large that we had to di- 
vide into district circles. The flourishing circles at South Boston, Mrs. J. D. 
Fallon, president ; at St. Mary’s, North End, directed by the Rev. Wm. J. Scan- 
lon, S.J. ; at Brookline, Miss M. O’Hearn, president, have all grown out of the 
Roxbury Circle, which still has a membership of over fifty. The attendance 
at ordinary meetings is about forty. We are reading the novels based on the 
history of the early Church—Group A in the Columbian Reading Union lists. 
Our exercises at regular meetings consist of the reading of two essays in some 
way related to the course of reading we are engaged on; or a biographical 
sketch of the author of some book in our course. This is followed by a discus- 
sion. Then we have interchange of books. Our books have been purchased 
out of a fund raised by small membership fees. Then we have had some 
donations to our library from the Rev. J. B. Troy and the P#/ot staff. 

“* My experience in the Reading Circle movement justifies me in saying that 
it promises to prove a most valuable aid to the intellectual and spiritual growth 
of our young Catholics. By making them acquainted with some of the best . 
Catholic authors and by accustoming them to bring Catholic light to bear on 
gene-al literature, their pride in what theyre will be stimulated. Practical 
and enduring work is the natural outgrowth of a brave..and enlightened -faith, 
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It is a great pleasure to us in Boston to know that Lowell is taking up the Read- 
ing Circles. In such a Catholic stronghold they cannot but flourish. 
‘* KATHERINE E. CONWAY.” 


* * * 


We have been favored with marked copies of many Catholic papers con- 
taining notices of Reading Circles, and words of praise for the Columbian Read- 
ing Union. The Golden State Catholic, published at San Francisco ; the Catho- 
lic Union and Times of Buffalo, and the Republic of Boston have given lately a 
very generous allowance of space to communications relating to Reading Circles. 
We have read with great interest the able editorials in the Repudlic, showing 
the advantages to be reasonably expected from the work of diffusing sound 
‘Catholic literature. 


From the Republic, 
READING CIRCLES, 


“‘On several occasions the Republic has called attention, by editorial com- 
mendation, to the plan devised by the Columbian Reading Union for the pro- 
motion of Catholic Reading Circles in various parts of the country. There 
can be no question in the mind of any one who will give careful consideration 
to the subject but that the Reading Circle, properly organized and carried out, 
can be made an instrument of inestimable good to the young people of the 
Church. The lack of acquaintance with a subject breeds contempt for it quite 
as readily as does familiarity, and the want of acquaintance with the literary, 
historical, or controversial efforts of Catholic authors has bred such a profound 
contempt for them that their names are not even known in the land where 
they have labored. Newman is a Catholic, so also is the greatest of living 
historians—in respect to truthfulness—Sir Thomas Allies. The best one of 
our modern novelists, perhaps, F. Marion Crawford, is a Catholic, and their 
co-religionists need not be ashamed of such poets as Alfred Austin, Aubrey de 
Vere, or John Boyle O’Reilly. In the ranks of science, in art, in journalism, 
in every profession of life, we can find Catholics holding the highest positions. 
But they are not known to their brothers in the faith, nor are their contribu- 
tions read by them. 

‘‘ This is the evil at the root of which the Reading Circle is to strike, 
Good Catholic literature is to be studied, ‘and studied intelligently, by ‘the 
members of the various clubs. It will easily be seen that this will benefit both 
author and student; the former by assuring him of an audience intelligently 
critical, the latter by developing those faculties of observation and introspection 
which have heretofore lain dormant. 

**It seems to us that the Reading Circle has come to stay if it is properly 
fostered and its growth conserved. To whom should this movement more 
strongly appeal than to the pastors of churches? Though it is not a society 
which is to be considered religious, in the sense of a sodality or a confraternity 
yet the guiding hand of some one who is loved and respected by its members 
cannot fail to give it great aid. We hope that évery pastor of a parish, where 
it is in any way feasible, will seek to interest the young men and women of his 
flock in the formation of a branch of the Columbian Reading Union. The 
. columns of the Repudlic will always be open to the circles for the publication 
of reports: of their meetings arid of other matter that may be useful and 
helpful.. The work in Boston by the five circles already organized is something 
far beyond the expectation of the most sanguine. 
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‘This plan of the Columbian Reading Union is one which cannot but 
merit the heartiest approval of all who have the interest of the Catholic young 
men and women of our land at heart. How many of these, when graduated 
from college or academy, feel the need of a course of more advanced Catholic 
literature as a supplement to their college studies! In this they need a 
guidance that it is found hard to obtain. To them the Columbian Reading 
Union will. appeal in the strongest way, as it will assure them the guidance 
they need, and at the same time will guarantee to them the extra advantage 
of being able to hear within the circle an intelligent discussion of the works 
they have been studying, thus broadening their mental horizon, and disabusing 
any false ideas they may have obtained or standards they may have formed. 
It will unite more closely and harmoniously those of similar tastes, and will 
encourage them to display any literary talents they may possess. 

‘On the other side, the gain will be no less distinct... The Catholic press 
of this country has for years been bewailing the indifference of Catholics toward 
Catholic literature. The Catholic author—and there are many good ones— 
noting this indifference, has been compelled to turn his pen into other channels. 
The opening of these new fields, the providing a large and intelligent audience 
—one thoroughly Catholic—ready to applaud, if worthy, and to carefully 
criticise at all times, cannot but wield a salutary effect upon our literature.” 
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We are indebted to the American Ecclesiastical Review for a lengthy 
article on ‘‘ Reading Circles and the Clergy,” in which the writer, whose name 
is not given, displays a keen appreciation of the leading ideas embodied in 
the Columb’an Reading Union, and an accurate knowledge of the arguments 
put forth by many writers in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. We heartily agree 
with the opinions expressed in the passages here given from the Review: 








‘“‘The dictum of Aristotle, ‘Omnes homines natura sua scire desiderant,’ 
which Thomas a Kempis consecrated in higher service, expresses the first, 
highest, strongest tendency of man’s rational nature. The school and the 
pulpit do much to satisfy the universal thirst for knowledge, but the influence 
of the one is limited to a brief period of life, that of the other reaches ‘com- 
paratively few. The press, however, makes its power felt on persons of every 
age. The philosopher’s truism might, with some qualification, be now made 
to fun: Omnes homines legere desiderant—every one—the boy of budding 
reason, the man in waning life, maid and matron, the toiler and the idler, 
servant and master, unlearned and learned—all, everywhere, at home, on 
the streets, in the public vehicle, show symptoms of the reading fever. If the 
appetite were always a normal one, well regulated as to degree and object, 
there could be no better sign of the mental health of society. Unfortunately 
we know too well how this, as many another human tendency, good in itself, 
is made to serve the basest passions. The question in these times presses 
upon every priest, how he can influence the effects of the press in regard to 
souls committed to his care. The question is broad, and merits extended 
treatment. The priest’s influence should be felt, | 
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IN A NEGATIVE WAY, 












by combating the spread_of bad literature. Here a hint might be taken from 
one of the rules of a Belgian press league, whose members bind themselves 
‘ never to purchase liberal, anti-Catholic, or licentious journals, and in the 
railroad cars, at the news-stands and book-stores, to ask for Catholic books 
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and papers, even when they are not actually needed.’ The latter half of the 
rule has a positive rather than a negative tendency. It suggests a similar 
clause in another foreign association, whose constituents agree ‘to patronize 
when travelling only such hotels as have Catholic papers on file.’ These rules 
might with advantage be made the theme of an occasional sermon or iecture. 


II. POSITIVE WAYS. 


‘¢ Libraries connected with the Sunday-school, sodalities, etc., occur at once as 
general means of putting good reading matter within reach of the people, and 
the establishment of a fund for the purchase of books to be circulated amongst 
Protestants. But these general methods largely depend for their success on the 
apt character, the timeliness especially, of the literature circulated. And here 
it is that difficulties arise. How is a priest, for instance, far away from central 
book-marts,to be guided in the selection of what is best? Experience has 
taught him how unsafe it is to trust to the -captious catalogue of publishers’ 
notices in choosing books for his own use, to say nothing of such as are to go 
with his endorsement into the hands of his people. To make personal examina- 
tion requires a large outlay of time. 

‘* To find excellent organized aid in this important function of his ministry, the 
American priest has the Columbian Reading Union. This society accomplishes 
its end chiefly by the co-operation. of Reading Circles affiliated to it from every 
quarter, preparing lists of suitable reading matter for the guidance of its indi- 
vidual or organized members. In the make-up of these lists it has an eye espe- 
cially, though not exclusively, to three classes of readers: 13. Children at home 
and in school; 2. Young men whose contact with the great tide of indifference 
and unbelief exposes them to so many dangers; 3.:-Young ladies who have been 
graduated from convent schools and academies, or other institutions, and require 
books especially adapted to their plans for self-improvement. That large and 
intelligent class, too, working in stores, factories, and in domestic service, have 
their claim duly recognized. 

** It is evident that a large amount of good can be accomplished in a parish by 
establishing Reading Circles and placing them in communication with this cen- 
tral Union. The circle may comprise a dozen persons. They meet at the 
home of one or the other member. A representative sends annually a dollar to 
the Columbian Reading Union and receives in return the periodically prepared 
list, which will guide the circle in its reading courses. An additional advantage 
is gained in the purchase of books, time, trouble, and expense (a liberal discount 
in proportion to the number and value of the books ordered is allowed). Of 
course, in the forming and conducting of these Reading Circles the priest’s 
influence must be felt in some measure, chiefly in the selection of prudent asso- 
ciates and in striving to keep up enthusiasm, the essential of prolonged, vigor- 
ous life. But the interest he may take in these circles will be amply repaid by 
the educating influence they will exert in the parish and amongst those outside 
the church. For, as a correspondent remarks in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
‘The Columbian Reading Union is a step in educating the people. 
Gentlemen will study your plan and read your books instead of asking their 
stableman or their cook what the Catholic Church teaches. The Catholic, too, 
will add information to faith, and be able to answer honest inquiry or refute 
ignorant assertion. He will do more thinking and less fighting for his church. 
The parish priest, too, will discover the necessity of assisting the congregation 
to become better informed, so that greater attention will be given to able dis 
courses.’ The Union is steadily receiving flattering encomiums from men of 
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sound judgment and of high literary authority. We trust the clergy will ex- 
tend to it the practical encouragement it so thoroughly deserves.” 


* * * 


The rector of a cathedral in one of the large Eastern cities has kindly sent a 
letter containing these words: ‘‘ I am very grateful for the information sent me 
concerning Reading Circles. I am much interested in the work, forI feel that 
it holds the germ of great good yet undone to our people. I have spoken to the 
alumne of our cathedral high-school, and a Reading Circle will be formed at 
our next meeting. 

‘* Allow me to enter my name as a member of the Union. How regrettable 
that our Catholic publications aré placed at so high a price as to be beyond the 
reach of our poor people. Anything that is devised to lower the price of stan- 
dard works or to place them in the hands of our large reading classes is the 
greatest aid to practical faith and.to the strengthening of the character of our 
people.’’ 


* a = 


More than a year ago the Reading Circle of St. Bridget’s Church was formed 


-at Rochester, N. Y. The first meeting was held March 17, 1889, when forty 


members were enrolled. In a letter received from the secretary, Mrs. Katharine 
J. Dowling, we are informed that the Reading Circle was named in honor of Car- 
dinal Newman, and the first purchase of eighty volumes included his books; that 
meetings have been held every fortnight for the profitable discussion of matters 
relating to Catholic literature. The members read THE CATHOLIC WORLD and 
“‘keep apace with the doings of other circles. Our zealous pastor, Rev. J. 
O’Connor, has by his presence at our meetings and his kind words from the 
pulpit given us every encouragement.” M. C. M. 
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IMAGO CHRISTI: THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A. Introduction by Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. New York: A. C, 
Armstrong & Son. 


Nine thousand copies of this work have been sold in Great Britain since its 
publication in the autumn of last year. ‘‘Its author,” Dr. Taylor informs us 
in his Preface to the American edition, ‘‘ is one of the most eminent of the 
younger ministers of the Free Church of Scotland.” The work, therefore, has 
an adventitious interest greater than that of the generality of the pietistic works 
of non-Catholics. It may be a means of learning the character of the teaching 
which meets with approbation in Scotland, that extremely Protestant portion of 
the Protestant world. The first chapter is on A Kempis’s /mitation of Christ. 
We cannot say that Mr. Stalker manifests any very intimate acquaintance with 
the religious literature of the period in which A Kempis lived. He seems, in 
fact, to be surprised that in the Catholic Church during the fifteenth century 
there should have been found even one solitary writer whose characteristic was 
an overflowing love for our Lord. Perhaps he would be still more surprised if 
he should learn that the /mztation was the book which, of all others, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, valued the most—a book which he took the 
greatest pains to circulate, and a portion of which no Jesuit fails to read each 
day up to the present time. And he might, perhaps, be quite overwhelmed 
with astonishment were he to be told that the very idea of his own- work (which 
grew out of an attempt to supply a most urgent desideratum) is the central 
idea of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, and that volume after volume has 
been written since St. Ignatius’ time to elaborate that idea. The main interest, 
consequently, to Catholics in Mr. Stalker’s work, is to compare his method of 
elaboration with those already familiar to them. 

‘The plan of this book is to divide the circle of human life into segments, 
each of which represents an extensive sphere of experience and duty, and then 
to follow our Lord through them one after another in order to see how he con- 
ducted himself in each, and therefore learn how to conduct ourselves in the same. 
It isa kind of Christian Ethics with a practical and devotional aim.” In pur- 
suance of this plan we have sixteen chapters, headed,to cite a few, ‘‘ Christ in the 
Home,” ‘‘ Christ in the State,” ‘‘ Christ as a Student of Scripture," *‘ Christ as a 
Philanthropist,” ‘‘Christ asa Man of Feeling.” The titles of some of these 
chapters would seem to be an indication of the imperfect apprehension which 
so many of the best-intentioned Protestants have of our Lord’s true nature as 
God and man. And we regret to say that what is contained in these chapters 
does not remove this first impression. That our Lord had to exert himself in 
order to work miracles; that it was only by degrees that he learned his mission 
and work; that he had to study out the meaning of the Old Testament, appear 
quite possible to Mr. Stalker. The element of necessity, in which men by their 
very birth are involved, enchained our Lord also; and the author does not 
shrink from affirming that our Lord had brothers and sisters. This is sufficient 
to show the inadequate realization (to use a mild expression) of the incarnation 
to which Mr. Stalker has attained; and Catholics may be tempted to ask what 
good there can be in a work marred by such blots. In answer to this, we may 
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say that it is, at all events, interesting to Catholics to see a Protestant working 
in a field so familiar to themselves. Again, any work which places our Lord 
and his life as a practical model for daily and hourly imitation, is a work for 
Catholic truth in opposition to the old Protestant error of justification by emo- 
tion and feeling; and is so far a work for the truth and for the church. And 
it may be a bold thing to say, but it would seem that even the exceedingly in- 
adequate idea which Mr. Stalker has of our Lord’s true nature may contribute to 
the bringing home to the minds of Protestants of one portion at least of Catholic 
doctrine which they generally reject—that is to say, the honor due to the Blessed 
Virgin, and her place in the work of man’s restoration. Many saints have dwelt 
upon the thought of Mary being the teacher of the apostles after our Lord’s as- 
cension, and a recent Protestant writer has written a work to show that it is to 
her that the Evangelists were indebted for their knowledge of the life of our Lord. 
But Mr. Stalker has gone farther: ‘‘ That his mother exercised an influence 
upon his growing mind cannot be doubted. . . . It may be noted as one signi- 
ficant fact, that Mary’s hymn, the so-called ‘ Magnificat,’.. . embodies thoughts 
which are echoed again and again in the preaching of Jesus.” According to 
Mr. Stalker, the Blessed Virgin is the teacher not, as Catholics have affirmed, 
merely of the apostles, but of our Lord himself. Does she receive among them 
the honor which is therefore her due? 

The theological is, however, Mr. Stalker’s weak point; his strength lies in 
moral insight and in his bringing out the principle that it is in our Lord’s ex- 
ample and teaching that man’s moral nature in our own day must find its support 
and inspiration. Here he deserves praise, and to this is due the success with 
which his work has met, and to this extent we do not hesitate, notwithstanding 
the grave defects which we have pointed out, and others as grave which might 
be pointed out, to give it our hearty commendation. 


RATIONAL RELIGION. By Rev. John Conway, Editor of Northwestern Chro- 
nicle, St. Paul, Minn. Milwaukee: Hoffman Bros. 


Father Conway has given usin this volume seventeen essays on the points 
ot controversy chiefly debated between Catholics and non-Catholics. Seven of 
them are devoted to the difficulties of atheists, sceptics, and infidels ; the others, 
efcepting the last one in the book, which is on good and bad reading, are expo- 
sitions in a controversial spirit of the validity of the Catholic view of revealed 
truth as against the Protestant. The author’s style is clear and forcible, 
abounding in the adornments of good editorial writing; and of course the doc- 
trine is sound. It seems to us that the book would be of use in preparing ser- 
mons on the live topics of our time and country ; also as a brief and interesting 
explanation of Catholic truth to be passed from hand to hand among inquiring 
friends both Catholic and non-Catholic. 

It is as singular as it is edifying that such men as Father Conway, whose 
whole time is called for in the daily routine of journalism, are often the weer ones 
who make the most valuable contributions to Catholic literature. 
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THE letters received during the past month give evidence of 
the interest awakened in this department of the magazine. The 
appeal made in behalf of an increased subscription list has 
been generously responded to, and from all parts of the country 
we have received additional assurances that THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD is doing the work contemplated in its foundation, and 
that its excellence grows with its years. We like such letters; 
and we would ask our readers to send us some words of com- 
ment now and then, for they have far greater value to us than 
reams of press notices—such words are the spurs to energy and 
zeal. Send us suggestions, too, if you have any to make. We 
shall be thankful for them, and if they are feasible we will 
readily adopt them. 

#*% 

We wish to thank those of our readers who sent us, in re- 
sponse to our appeal last month, the names of some of their friends 
for sample copies of the magazine. They proved to be so nu- 
merous that the original intention of thanking by letter each one 
who sent us such names had to be abandoned for lack ‘of 
time. They were not so many, however, as to cause us to 
withdraw our invitation. We are always grateful for such 
names, and thank, in anticipation, any and all of our readers 
who may send us a list of this kind. In some cases last month 
the good produced was immediate; the return mail brought us 
a year’s subscription and a new friend. 

«% 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. announce the following 
change in the management, consequent on the death of Mr. 
Lawrence Kehoe. Mr. K. W. Barry has assumed charge of the 
business management, Mr. Thomas Duane is the treasurer, and 
Mr. John Kehoe is the secretary of the Society. The work 
originated and sustained for so many years by the. late Mr. 
Kehoe will be carried on as heretofore. The Society has just 
published : 

Letters of St. Augustine. Selected and translated by 








WITH THE PUBLISHER. 





[June, 


Mary H. Allies. Quarterly series. Vol. LXXIII. er, 
$2. 

Life of St. Justin Martyr. By Mrs. Charles Martin, 
author of the Life of St. Jerome. Net, 60 cents. 









‘ta The History of the Sufferings of Eighteen Carthusians in 
1 England. Translated from the Latin of Dom Maurice 
+ Chauncy. Net, 80 cents. 

+ Loreto, the New Nazareth, or, The History of the Ho!y 





House. By William Garratt, M.A. et, 50 cents. 

a Saints of the Order of St. Benedict. From the Latin ot 

a F. E. Ranbeck, O.S.B. Edited by John A. Morrall, 
O.S.B. Net, 90 cents. 














a Manual of Catholic Theology. Based on Scheeben’s Dog- 
x! matik. By Joseph Wilhelm, D.D., Ph.D., and Thomas 
; B. Scannell, B.D In two volumes.. Vol. I. ready 
og Net, $4. 

i Search the Scriptures and find the Catholic Church. Net, 
a 25 cents. 

a The One Mediator; or, Sacrifice and Sacrament. By 
q William Humphrey, S.J. Net, $1 30. 

‘ The Church of My Baptism, and why I returned to it. 
4 By W. F. H. King. Net, 70 cents. 

i. Natural Religion. Being Vol. I. of Dr. Hettinger’s £z7- 
ae dences of Christianity. Edited, with an Introduction on 
} “Certainty,” by the Rev. H. S. Bowden, of the Ora- 






tory, with the author’s approval. Net, $2. 

















a And the following are announced by the same Society : 

i The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev 
ny: W. B. Morris, of the Oratory. Fourth edition now 
ES ready. 

ta Catholic Jewels from Shakespeare. Selected by Percy 
P Fitzgerald, author of Jewels of the Mass. 

: Words for the Worldly; or, Scriptural Jewels. By the 
Af. same author. 

Ad The Holy Rosary. By the venerable Januarius M. Sar- 
i: nelli, C.SS.R. Translated by the Rev. A. Barry, C.SS.R. 
4 The Life of Our Life. Introduction and Harmony of 





the Gospels, with the Introduction re-written by the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge. Quarterly series. 2 vols. 
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Macmillan & Co. announce: 


A new edition of Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger Son. 
A cheap edition of Zom Brown's School Days. 

A folio volume on Scottish National Memorials, with three 
hundred illustrations, including thirty full-page plates. 
A series of small books under the general title, Sczence 
in Plain Language. The first volume, to be published 
immediately, includes the following subjects: Evolution, 
Antiquity of Man, Bacteria, etc.; the object of the 
author being to give the general results of scientific 
investigation in plain, every-day language for the general 

reader. 





THE INDEX. 


IT is with much regret that we announce the suspension o 
the publication of the Index to the first fifty volumes of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. Though we made the announcement as far 
back as last October, and though we then solicited advance 
orders to enable us to form some estimate of the edition to be 
printed, we have not received orders sufficient to cover the cost 
of a single form of the book. As the largest item of expense 
is involved in composition, it was expected that by placing the 
price at a nominal figure orders sufficient at least to cover 
expenses would be received. This expectation has not been 
realized. To publish the book under present circumstances would 
entail a heavier loss than could reasonably be looked for, and 
would even then leave the labor of many months unrequited. 

We do not abandon the publication altogether, but we are 
compelled to defer it until such a time when we can at least 
bear the loss involved with greater ease. To those of our 
readers who have sent us remittances in advance we beg to 
express our thanks for their interest and for the patience with 
which they have borne this delay. All such remittances will be 
returned immediately. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


PLANT ORGANIZATION. A Review of the Structure and Mo i 
: j Morphology of Plants by Writt 
yom Adapted to the use of beginners. With dlagremanatie illustrations. By R. 
lalsted Ward, A.M., M.D., F.R.M.S., Professor of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. Second edition, revised. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
THE PILGRIM’S HANDBOOK TO JERUSALEM AND ITS N ilfri 
; ): s _A EIGHBORHOOD. By Wil 
a = 80 — ape Lievin de Hamme, O.S.F., resident ae pte 
ith map and plans. New York: The Catholic Publicati oci : : 
— ion Society Co.; London: 
THE TWELVE VIRTUES OF A GOOD TEACHER. For Mothers, In 
4 h f oR. , Instructors, and all char 
with the Education of Girls. By Rev. H. Pottier, S.J. From the twelfth French ae, 
___ bya Sister of Mercy. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
CATECHISM OF THE CHILD OF Mary. By the Director of the Association of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Grammont, Belgium. Under the patronage of the bishops and clergy of Ireland 
Sold for the benefit of the Presentation Convent, Sneem, Co. Kerry, Ireland, where orders 
should be addressed. Price, 25 cents. ; s 
MEDITATIONS ON THE VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS; with Devotions for the Novena i 
tion for the Feast of Pentecost. Compiled from various s a Sietor of Meter, 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. a ee 
A SHORT AND PRACTICAL MAy DEvoTION. Compiled by Clementin 
ND PRAC N. Cor us Deymann, O.S.F. 
Prov. SS. Cordis Jesu. Approved and recommended by Rt. Rev. J. feng Se 
- — of — City, Mo. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co ai 
HIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. — 
“ 1889. Washington: Government Printing-Office. ceceestet tet 
ANDCUFFS FOR ALCOHOLISM. By Rev. Geo. Zurcher. Publish 
Plame Exile County, N.Y. j ished by the Author, Buffalo 
HEROIC BALLADS, WITH POEMS OF WAR AND PATRIOTISM i ri 
M. Boston: Ginn & Co. oe. EE, ee 
THE ONE MEDIATOR; OR, SACRIFICE AND SACRAMENTS. By Willi i 
ME : AND SACRAMENTS. By am Humphrey, Priest 
of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns & Oates; New York: T i licati 
Roter do. : The Catholic Publication 
THE CHURCH OF My BAPTISM AND WuHy I ReTURNED To IT. By W i 
B on _ saad —— oo York: The Catholic Publication ‘Socket gs —~ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY YEAR Book. Edited by the University oi y 7 : 
aicaeny ethers. y y Council. Vol. XVII. Boston : 
AN INTERESTING MEMOIR OF THE JAMESTOWN VOYAGE TO I 
- Capt. R. B. Forbes. Boston: James B. Cullen & ‘i : A: SY 
HAT DID THE APOSTLE PAUL MEAN? By John F. Wei N yen : 
en Bustonder. y J eir. New Haven: Office ot the. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE KANSAS S 
NGS OF THE N UAL MEETING : NSAS STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE ; held at Topeka, Kansas, January 8 to 11 : Cli 
C. Baker, State Printer. J ‘ Ont, pe Tae a 
THE HISTORY OF THE SUFFERINGS OF EIGHTEEN CARTHUSIANS IN EN 
: DK) J ANS I} NGLAND 
refusing to take part in schism and to separate themselves from the unity of the Cathet’ 
Church, were cruelly martyred. Translated from the Latin of Dom Maurice Chauncy. a 
professed member of the London Charter-House. London: Burns & Oates: New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. pic — 
THE CHURCH AND THE SECTS. Ten Letters in defence and continuation of th 
=— Ph eae “* = — Sey ?"’ First series, five letters. poke tome —s 
ates. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., N 
series of same, five letters. ) 4 a) 
St. JUSTIN MARTYR. 3y Mrs. Charles Martin, author of the Life of St 
A London: —_ & riage a ~~ York : The Catholic Publication Sockeay Co rb Pas 
MARRIAGE. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, Paris. By Very Rev Pére M bré 
O.P. Translated from the French, by M. Hopper, with the author’ iat Posie 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger can ee 
CHORAL LEAFLETS, No.1. A Psalm of Thanksgiving. Words by Mar 
5 i t 5 . aret E. 
— by J: 1s ze — . v< bees of Thanksgiving to the Sensei Heart Wards by 
Margaret E. Jordan and Angelique de Laude. Music adapted b : : 
White-Smith Music Publishing Co. aS Se De ee 
17901: A TALE OF SAN DominGo. By E. W. Gilli i : 
79 a ) Gilliam, M.D. Baltimore: John Murphy 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF JUSTICE OF CHICA 
go. Chicago: Hoenstein Bros. J SO ee 
VENI SANCTE Spiritus: Short Meditations from the Ascension to the Octav 
3 sa . 7 . e of 
. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Baaaiger 
ros. 
SAINTS OF THE ORDER OF ST. BENEDICT. From the Latin of F. Agidius Ranb 
. EB : , : eck, .B, 
Edited by John A. Morrall, O.S.B., Superior of St. Gregory's Mouemies Deabide 
For the month of January. London: John Hodges. (For sale by Benziger Bros ) q 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1889. Twelfth number. Finance 
coinage, commerce, immigration, shipping, the postal service, population, railroads agri- 
culture, etc. Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics under the direction of the Secretary ot 
the Treasury. Washington: Government Printing: Office. 





